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Philosophy of the Monroe Doctrine. 


Tue Monroe Doctrine is the application of the principle 
of protection to the evolution of Democratic instituticns on the 
American continents. It is an entire misconception of the 
Monroe Doctrine to assume that it involves or remotely implies 
a dictatorial attitude on the part of this Republic towards other 
countries. It is like the early free-soil demand for the non- 
extension of slavery. It is a declaration of non-extension of 
monarchical institutions. It is protecting the opportunity for 
the normal and unmolested development of Democratic institu- 
tions throughout this hemisphere. 

It is a habit of anti-protectionists to represent protection as 
a ‘‘patronizing favoritism.” This really shows a misconception 
of the essential features of protection, not merely as applied in 
local tariffs, but as a principle in government and societary de- 
velopment everywhere. No country ever reached any con- 
siderable advance in civilization without protection, which is 
an indispensable condition of the survival of the fittest. In order 
to prove its fitness to survive, any superior formation in nature 
or society must develop the capacity to protect itself against the 
devastating or deteriorating contact of inferior types and forms. 
Not to do that is to succumb in the struggle for existence and 
demonstrate its unfitness to survive, 

Protection in industrial legislation is necessary whenever a 
superior element in the national production is in danger of being 
injured by contact with an inferior productive element in other 
countries. Whenever that superiority is in tools and methods, 
it does not need protection because its own productive efficiency 
furnishes its defense by lowering the cost of production. But 
when that superior element is higher-priced labor, which always 
means a higher standard of living and a superior state of civil- 
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ization, it is of prime national importance that it be protected 
against injurious competition with the lower-paid labor and con- 
sequently inferior civilization of other countries. The reason for 
this is obvious, since to impair the social standard of living of 
the masses in any country, and particularly in a republic, is to 
impair the social quality, industrial efficiency and ultimately the 
political character and civilization of the nation. Therefore, as 
a means of self-preservation—of fitness to survive, it is neces- 
sary for a nation to protect its people from such injurious com- 
petition. 

To call this favoritism is to misapprehend the subject. It is 
simply the action of the nation protecting its own superior ele- 
ments from destruction, which is its first duty to itself and te 
mankind. Unless that policy had been persistently adhered to 
throughout the ages, barbarism would always have prevailed 
against the first fruits of civilization. 

The organization and modification of political institutions, 
industrial systems and economic methods have all been pro- 
moted to this end; and so far as they have succeeded have been 
efficient for this purpcse. Scientific protection thus may be 
said to involve two distinct lines of action. (1). Protection of 
the superior elements developed by any group or nation at all 
hazards and at any cost. (2). The efficient guarding of the 
freest opportunities for further development of superior char- 
acteristics. The Monroe I)octrine is to political development 
what scientific tariff legislation is to industry. It does not, in 
any sense, imply dictation to any countries on this hemisphere, 
as to what form of government they shall have, but it says to 
Europe, and for that matter to all mankind (1), that the experi- 
ments being made in democratic institutions by American coun- 
tries shall be protected from molestation by any foreign, and 
particularly monarchical, powers. (2) That the fullest opportuni- 
ty shall be guaranteed to all American countries for the evolu- 
tion of the most democratic form of government the character 
and conditions of the respective peoples make possible. This 
policy is fully sustained by the law of evolution. It represents 
at once the highest function of national development; the 
broadest principles in political science and the scientific promo- 
tion of the survival of the fittest, by helping te make the best 
fittest. 
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This Republic is the product of eight centuries of con- 
tinuous struggling in the evolution of political freedom. From 
the tenth to the eighteenth centuries, the evolution of repre- 
sentative institutions was chiefly confined to Europe. Amid 
famines, desolation, revolutions, parliamentary institutions and 
constitutional monarchies were evolved; first in England, and 
since, to a much more limited degree on the continent. We are 
a transplant to a new continent and have evolved a new type 
of political institutions—a Democracy. 

As to the condition of our fitness to survive, we owe it to 
ourselves and to civilization to see to it that this experiment in 
democratic government, this new type of political institution, 
shall not be a failure. To fail in protecting the Republic, 
either from actual deteriorating influences from without, or in 
guarding the freest opportunities for further development and 
perfection of the higher type of political institutions we repre- 
sent, would be an injury to all mankind, and would put back 
progress towards political freedom everywhere. We are making 
the experiments in republican institutions for the human race. 
We owe it to the human race, and particularly Europe, whose 
struggles and sacrifices evolved the preliminary progress, mak- 
ing our existence possible, to protect and secure the advance 
that has been made. This involves the unhesitating adoption 
of a comprehensive protective policy which shall direct the 
whole influence and authority of the Republic, 

(1). Towards protecting the fullest opportunities for the 
natural development of democratic institutions upon these con- 
tinents. 

(2). By directing our statesmanship towards maximizing 
our domestic industrial policy and the further perfection of our 
political institutions until the broadest democracy and highest 
integrity shall permeate the smallest municipality of the Re- 
public. 

1. The first is well represented in the policy expressed by 
the Monroe Doctrine, that in the evolution of political institu- 
tions this continent is devoted to the growth and perfection of 
democratic government and all that it implies. Europe is the 
field selected by evolution for the development and perfection of 
middle class institutions. 

In the same way that this Republic represents the demo- 
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cratic type of political government, Europe represents the mid- 
dle class type. Europe’s contribution is middle class govern- 
ment, middle class economics, and middle class civilization. It 
is as much our duty to keep Europe in its own field for the per- 
fection and extension of middle class institutions in the back- 
ward countries of Europe as it is to prevent her from destroying 
the new type of institutions in this hemisphere. If England or 
Germany want to do missionary work, their field is not here. 
It is rather in Turkey, Austria and Russia; and if Europe is 
too small for them, then their field is in Asia and Africa. Any 
extension of the best middle class institutions as represented by 
England into Turkey, Russia or Asia would be an improve- 
ment. It would be superseding despotism by representation. 
It would broaden the influence and responsibility of liberty. It 
would, in short, be an advance in civilization, but to bring any 
part of monarchical, middle class, European institutions to this 
continent and engraft it here would be a step backwards. It 
would be menacing a superior type in the making. And as the 
representative of the new and distinctly superior type of eco- 
nomics and government, it is our interest as a means of self- 
preservation and our duty alike to the other American govern- 
ments and to the still struggling portions of Europe to protest 
against such a move, and if needs be interpose an efficient ob- 
jection to it. 

2. This application of protection through the Monroe Doc 
trine is general and will be comparatively inefficient, if not 
accompanied bya more specific application of the same principle 
to the development of our best industrial and social possibilities 
at home. This involves the adoption of a well-defined protec- 
tive industrial policy, which must be effectively applied in three 
directions: 

(2). Protection of our industries through efficient, economic 
tariff legislation. 

(4). Protection of the social conditions of our wage classes 
by economic regulation of immigration. 

(c). Protection of political institutions by demanding a cer- 
tain degree of industrial differentiation and political accomplish- 
ment as the standard of fitness for annexation. 

(2). Protection to our industries does not mean, as is often 
supposed, that every industry which finds difficulty in making 
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a profit shall have government aid. Protection as an economic 
principle in national development means protection from injuri- 
ous foreign competition to those industries whose increase and 
diversification are necessary to the development of the social 
and political character of the people. In other words, those 
industries whose growth necessarily brings the greatest amount 
of social diversification among our people, because it is only by 
increasing the social diversification of the people that the pro- 
gress of general intelligence, political freedom and integrity 
can be acquired. 

The general class of industries which exert this influence 
upon the national character may be grouped as artistic indus- 
tries, including all industries which require the specialization 
of labor, and depend upon human devices, variety of tools, the 
use of steam and gravitation of the people to social centers. 
They include the complex manufacturing and commercial in- 
dustries as distinguished from the relatively simple, crude, 
extractive industries. 

It is afact running through all history that the development 
of a higher type of national power and civilization is always asso- 
ciated with, and depends upon, the development of manufac- 
turing and artistic industries as compared with the crude, iso- 
lating, ruralizing, extractive industries. Mining, forestry and 
farming generally, except with highly modernized implements, 
are essentially non-socializing occupations as compared with 
manufacturing, urban-life-creating industries. While they are 
important to the nation as furnishing the food and raw materials 
of all the higher pursuits, they should never constitute the pre- 
ponderating industries of a nation. Any nation whose occupa- 
tions are preponderatingly extractive and raw material produc- 
ing is sure to occupy a backward position in civilization. 

This policy of protecting the complex industries does not in- 
jure the agricultural. On the contrary, every extension of man- 
ufacturing industries increases the market for agricultural 
products, adds to the social facilities of agricultural population 
by developing railroads, stimulating invention and giving im- 
proved agricultural implements. Through the growth of urban 
life, superior architecture, new methods of sanitation, the appli- 
cation of steam and electricity to multitudes of new devices, 
cheap daily press, and a multitude of economies and conveni- 
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ences, are created, taking the products of the highest civiliza- 
tion into the homes of the rural population, such as could never 
have been developed by the relatively simple life evolved by 
agriculture and rural occupations. When farmers understand 
the principles of protection, they will realize that their salva- 
tion from monotony, indefinite drudgery and social isolation de- 
pends upon the national policy which shall promote the growth 
of urban populations, which means the development of central- 
izing and socializing industries. 

The degree of protection necessary cannot be governed by 
needs of revenue, the state of the treasury, but by the needs of 
protection. It must be equal to the difference in the civiliza- 
tion as indicated by the difference in the labor cost of the com- 
peting countries, whatever that may be. Whether it means a 
tariff of 20 per cent. or 100 per cent. is of no moment. Tohave 
less than enough is to have no protection at all. One might as 
well try to sustain the ceiling of an eleven-foot room by a ten- 
foot wall. Without the eleventh foot the other ten are useless. 
The labor cost of production is the only economic basis of pro- 
tection in any country. 

In all industries whose existence is worth preserving for the 
national welfare, the cost of home labor should be the condition 
upon which all foreigners should be permitted to enter the home 
market. If their own cost of labor is lower than ours, then the 
difference must be paid in duties as the price of entering the 
market. That furnishes a sound economic rule of action, which 
would be equally true and equally efficacious and equally nec- 
essary to national welfare in every country. No country 
should be permitted to undersell the domestic producers in 
socializing commodities in any nation by the use of cheaper 
labor than its own. Lower prices without lower wages is 
the only civilized criterion for the entrance to a foreign market. 

(4) Protection to the social conditions of our wage classes 
through economic regulation of immigration is no less signifi- 
cant a part of the national protective policy. To permit the 
indiscriminate influx of disproportionately cheap labor is as in- 
jurious to the social life of our people as is the forcing upon us 
of non-socializing industries. 

Immigration should be subjected to substantially the same 
economic test and standard as applied to the importation of 
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products, namely: the wage status of the immigrants. Educa- 
tional and ethical tests are of very little avail. Laborers may 
be able to read and write in their own language and be free 
from any criminal taint, and have only atwenty-five cents a day 
standard of living. The test should be an economic one. Of 
course, it could not be insisted that immigrants should have re- 
ceived the same wages at home that they expect to receive here 
in their relative occupations. Such a requirement would be 
prohibitory, as no such countries exist. Nor is this condition 
quite so necessary as in the case of products, because laborers 
unlike commodities are susceptible of modification and progress 
under improved social conditions. 

The protection, however, should be adequate to obtain the 
most capable and progressive laborers in the countries from 
which they come. Nothing would so effectually serve as a 
means of securing the superior, by natural selection, as an 
economic qualification. Let it be in the form of requiring that 
all immigrants from whatever country must have paid their own 
expenses hither, and also have in their possession on landing the 
equivalent of six months’ American wages at their trade and not 
less than $250 in any case. 

Although this would not insure that every immigrant was 
the equal of every American in the same industry, it would in- 
sure that only those with a good deal of personal character and 
ambition would come. It would probably take the average 
European several years’ special effort to save sufficient money 
to pay his transportation and have the required amount on land- 
ing. This of itself would be a guarantee of an exceptional 
amount of personal energy and character. The listless would 
not surmount the difficulties necessary to accomplish this pur- 
pose. By this means, we should be sure to have in the great 
majority of immigrants the material out of which good citizens 
are made. This would doubtless check the amount of immi- 
gration, but it would guarantee a superior quality and therein 
consists the protection required. 

(c) Protection to our political institutions from the danger of 
hasty annexation is scarcely less significant than that required 
from immigration or free importation. The eagerness exhibited 
in many quarters for annexation shows how little the principles 
of protection are really understood. Our democratic institu- 
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tions could no more stand the strain of the immediate annexa- 
tion of Cuba, Hawaii, Mexico and other South American coun- 
tries than our manufactures could stand free trade. It would be 
adding industrial degradation, social ignorance and political in- 
capacity in chunks that would soon swamp the integrity of 
democratic institutions. It would be increasing our population 
by adding to the very poorest quality we now have and which 
now constitutes the danger line to our political institutions. It 
would be like multiplying our Tammanys, Mississippis, Louisi- 
anas and South Carolinas. While through the Monroe Doctrine 
we should protect the freedom of every American country to 
develop its own institutions, it is equally important to the pro- 
gtess of democracy that we be not ourselves swamped by hasty 
annexation. The natural trend of development is toward the 
ultimate integration of these countries with the United States, 
but that must come consistently with the protection of the best 
there isin the United States itself. This demands that annexa- 
tion, like importation and immigration, take place only on the 
bases of economic and political fitness. 

No country can be annexed to this Republic with advantage 
to itself and without injury to us until its industrial institutions 
have outgrown all the evidences of feudal relations, definitely 
reached the state of free, competitive wage conditions, and 
acquired a considerable proportion of manufacturing indus- 
tries, conducted under the modern machine methods, paying 
money wages and recognizing the principle of factory legis- 
lation. 

Unless adequate protection in this direction, securing the 
maximum opportunities for our industrial diversification, social 
improvement among our laborers and political intelligence 
among our citizens is made a permanent part of our national 
policy, all talk about enforcement of the Monroe Doctrine is 
veritable gush. It has no significance as an element of states- 
manship, as it can contribute nothing to our national walfare or 
advancement. If we neglect the conditions promoting our in- 
ternal development, we render ourselves incapable of helping 
others. The United States can only be of real service in pro- 
moting the advancement of democratic institutions in other 
countries by making the most of its own economic and political 
possibilities. To neglect this is to neglect the very source of 
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our strength and reduce any pretensions to influence and power 
for others to an empty sham. 

The President’s special message on the Venezuelan case is 
a striking illustration of this empty, jingoistic attitude. Mr. 
Cleveland is the very embodiment of the anti-protective princi- 
ple in this country. His whole aim has been to destroy the 
protective principle in our national policy. His messages bristle 
with epithets against protective statesmanship. He has inspired 
and led an onslaught upon our industries and our wage stand- 
ard throughout the country. His message a few days earlier at 
the opening of Congress was heavily charged with the same 
antipathy to the protective policy which he designated as the 
policy of ‘‘ favoritism.”’ 

His policy on foreign affairs has been similarly antagonistic 
to the protective principle and to the very essence of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. In the case of Hawaii, the President had an ad- 
mirable opportunity to apply the principle of the Monroe Doc- 
trine by encouraging the efforts of the people of the Sandwich 
Islands to establish a republican form of government. But, 
instead of giving the Hawaians the benefit of the good offices 
of the United States, he threw every obstacle in their way and 
actually attempted by force of coercion to reinstate monarchy 
after republican institutions had already been established, and 
what was worse, his effort was in behalf of a debased, barbarian 
monarchy. He thus not only failed to take advantage of a 
grand opportunity to apply the Monroe Doctrine to the great 
aid of free government, but he used all the power of this gov- 
ernment to overthrow a young Republic. 

His attitude towards the struggles of Cuba for political 
autonomy has been of the same character. Instead of holding 
out all the encouragement that the good will of the United 
States would carry to the struggle for political freedom in 
Cuba, he has distinctly sided with the Spanish monarchy, which 
is one of the most backward and semi-barbarian monarchies in 


Europe. 

In the case of Venezuela, where the claims are far more 
doubtful, he springs to the front with a semi-war threatening 
proclamation. To help overthrow a young republic and re-es- 
tablish a distinctly barbarian monarchy in Hawaii, and encour- 
age the cause of monarchy against the struggles for democracy 
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in Cuba, and then, in the name of the Monroe Doctrine, put on 
the war paint over the very doubtful claims of Venezuela, is to 
play buffoon politics at the expense of statesmanship. 

If this nation is to command the respect of the world, it 
must have an approximately consistent policy. There can be no 
harm in appointing a commission to investigate the facts bear- 
ing on the Venezuelan boundary line, but to talk in war terms 
before the commission has been appointed which is to report on 
the facts, looks more like third-term electioneering than the 
serious utterance of the official representative of a great 
nation. 

A flash-in-the-pan-flurry over Venezuela is well calculated 
for the moment to fire the patriotism of the people and attract 
their attention away from the disastrous blow the President’s 
domestic industrial policy has dealt to the national prosperity. 
But the character of a public man or a political party cannot 
be estimated bya single act. It can be properly judged only 
by habitual conduct. Mr. Cleveland’s public life is contrary to 
the essential principle involved in the Monroe Doctrine, and his 
sudden assertion of it at the eleventh hour of his failing reputa- 
tion may well justify grave suspicions. While Congress 
should insist upon the spirit and letter of the Monroe Doctrine, 
regardless of the talk of foreigners about its not being recog- 
nized as international law, it is to be hoped that the controlling 
majority in Congress will not permit itself to be incited into 
taking a ridiculous position on the Venezuelan matter by the 
rash and politically desperate utterances of a discredited states- 
man, 


The President’s Financial Plan. 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND proposes in his message to retire 
the greenbacks and Sherman silver notes by the issue of long- 
term bunds at a low rate of interest. These bonds are to be 
sold abroad for gold, and this gold is to be used to take up and 
cancel any of the notes that may be in the Treasury, or that may 
be received by the Government. He then alludes to this trans- 
action first as an ‘‘ increase of our bonded debt,”’ and then as an 
‘*extinguishment of a troublesome indebtedness,” and he says 
that, ‘‘in the path we now follow there lurks the increase of 
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unending bonds, with our indebtedness still undischarged and 
aggravated in every feature.” 

This language is inadvertently fallacious in attempting to 
make a mere postponement of debt by funding it pass for an 
extinguishment of debt, or, as the New York Sum aptly says, 
‘fit is a proposal finally to remove a burden of debt by making 
us pay interest on it forever.” 

The feature which the President’s proposition extinguishes 
is not the indebtedness nor any part of it. That, as the Sun 
says, is strapped to our backs for us to carry forever. He pro- 
poses only to extinguish from our currency the $500,000, 000 of 
Government notes by converting them into bonds. This does 
not extinguish a penny of indebtedness, but it does contract the 
currency, by about half its effective volume, unless its place is 
supplied part passu with this retirement. 

When the President says, therefore, that such a contraction 
of the currency, with only a very vague and indefinite method 
of replacing it, ‘‘ would be amply compensated by renewed ac- 
tivity and enterprise in all business circles,” it becomes evident 
that we are treated to the paradoxical promise that great busi- 
ness prosperity will follow a violent contraction of the means of 
payment. The fulfilment of such a promise is contrary to uni- 
versal experience. Its possibility hangs wholly on the slender 
thread, to which the President devotes only a vague attention, 
that the ‘‘ currency thus retired might be supplied by such gold 
as would be used on its retirement or by an increase in the cir- 
culation of the National Banks.” 

‘* Might,” indeed! and might not! 

When contraction in the means of payment produces panic 
in the debtor class, gold is the first to hide. And when gold 
disappears from circulation a contraction of bank credits and 
bank discounts instantly follows, ten or twenty-fold greater in 
volume and in its effect to deprive the business community of 
the means of payment than the immediate contraction by with- 
drawal of notes. 

The President is bold when he promises as the result of 
such a contraction, that ‘‘restored confidence at home, the re-in- 
statement of our monetary strength abroad and the stimulation 
of every interest and industry would follow the cancellation of 
the gold demand obligations now afflicting us.” He forgets 
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that all these demand obligations have almost lost their quality 
as debt in their function as means of payment. 

Such cancellation fer se, irrespective of any inflation by 
other means of payment, would be to the business community 
like the tightening of the hangman’s rope around the convicted 
felon’s neck. The immediate death which would result would 
be the only fact scientifically predicable concerning the event. 
The subsequent abundant entrance into a glorious immortality 
might be glibly promised to the prisoner by his clerical confes- 
sor, but the vagueness and undemonstrability of such a prom- 
ise causes the event to be popularly regarded as condign pun- 
ishment rather than a case of promotion. 

Whether the President’s plan would be a success or a failure 
depends wholly, therefore, on whether the national banks would 
find it profitable to themselves, because of the inducements 
which his plan offers, to expand theirissues of notes by $486,- 
000,000 in time to prevent the calling in of the greenbacks from 
working any contraction of the currency whatever. 

The motives which are supposed to appeal to the national 
banks to effect this increase of note issues would be that the 
existing tax on their circulation should be reduced from one 
per cent. to a fourth of one per cent., and that they should be 
allowea to issue one-ninth more notes than they can now issue 
on whatever bonds they deposit with the government as security 
for their circulation. But if they won’t take the ninety dollars 
they are now offered, why should they jump at a hundred 
dollars ? 

We do not hesitate to say that these inducements are 
wholly insufficient to increase the actual circulation of the 
national banks by a single penny, nor will they make the cur- 
rency any more elastic, or adequate in volume and distribution 
to the wants of those sections of the country which are especi- 
ally in need of increased banking capital, loans and notes. 
They fail to express an intellectual apprehension on the part 
of the President, either of the nature of the evils which attend 
a sudden and sharp contraction in the volume of the circulating 
medium or the quality of the advantages with which a banking 
system must be endowed in order to meet the wants of so vast 
and diversified a population as that of the United States. 

Such a bank note circulation, in order to be elastic, z. ¢., 
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to expand and contract in volume, as the responsible borrowing 
needs of the business community require, must be freed alto- 
gether from the tether of being obliged to deposit bonds as se- 
curity for the redemption of its notes with the government. 
This tether to our banking system is like the cable which ties a 
ship toits wharf. It ensures the safety of the ship, of course, but 
it does so at the cost of preventing it from being a ship at all. 
A pretended bank note circulation which is tethered to the gov- 
ernment itself, by depositing the security for the ultimate re- 
demption of the notes with the government, becomes thereby 
an addition to the government note circulation merely, just asa 
ship which is eternally tethered to a wharf becomes a mere en- 
largement of the wharf and not a ship. It never becomes a 
bank circulation at all, for any of the valuable effects upon 
business which a bank circulation would possess. It cannot be 
daily and hourly redeemable in coin, because only one redemp- 
tion is promised on it, by the terms of its existence, and that is 
that the government will redeem it in its own legal tender notes 
when it is dead. This is not a coin redemption at any time, 
but only a substitution of a promise, of which the government is 
the sole maker, for one of. which the bank is maker and the 
government is endorser. One being worth as much as the 
other, the exchange is never sought. Solvency of a certain 
irredeemable and slow sort being assured, whatever volume of 
its own notes is once leaned out bya national bank never returns 
to it to be reloaned, but is, like the greenback note itself, a per- 
manent addition to a perpetually fixed volume of currency, 
capable by the very law of its being of no increase or diminu- 
tion. Like the sphynx in the desert, its lungs cannot expand 
or contract. It has dimensions and the form in part of things 
thatlive. Butit has no life. A true bank note circulation, 
one issued by the banks and not by an insolvent government, 
undergoes inhalation and exhalation. It is sent out to the ex- 
tremities to enrich the tissues of industry, to feed its muscles, 
vitalize its nerves and to make its life and energy productive of 
action and of power. Thenit returns to the centres for its own 
revitalization by being brought into exchanging touch with 
gold or other actual values, and when thus redeemed it goes 
out again upon its circuit. 

The national banking system will, of course, have to come 
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to either coin redemption or general bankruptcy by whatever 
mode the greenback notes shall have been retired, since there 
will be nothing left for them but bankruptcy, unless they re- 
deem their notesin gold. But on the President’s plan it is 
altogether too evident that what would happen would be bank- 
ruptcy and not redemption. The resort to the pontoon bridge 
of clearing house certificates, which helped the New York 
banks through the crisis of 1893, would by no means span the 
abyss which would result from the despotic withdrawal of five 
hundred millions of currency. 

It is unfortunate for such a proposition that Mr. Cleveland’s 
term already stands identified with a debt increase, including 
principal and interest combined, of about $324,000,000. The 
retirement of the greenbacks, by funding them into long bonds, 
would be inadequate as a remedy, unless the bonds were made 
interminable. For whenever the bonds were pald, the bank- 
ing system founded on them would be extinguished, and there 
would be the same ruction in finance we have now. There 
would either have to be then, as now, a perpetuation of the 
debt or a contraction of the currency. Supposing the long 
bond plan to be followed, the principal and interest combined, 
which would be required to carry out the President’s proposi- 
tion, would be fully one thousand millions of dollars. Thus the 
President, who entered upon his term at the close of a period 
of thirty years of continued debt payment, combined with un- 
excelled prosperity, would have saddled upon the country, in 
four years of peace, a debt one-half as massive as our great 
rebellion created during four years of war. There is no mis- 
taking the fact that the people are not in a mood, whatever may 
become of the currency, to do this thing in this way. All that 
the President now proposes forms a part of what the SociaL 
Economist proposed in its issue of January, 1894. We accom- 
panied the proposal, however, by concomitants which guarded 
against the contraction of the old currency at any more rapid 
rate than the new currency was issued. The lack of these 
adjuncts is fatal to Mr. Cleveland’s proposal. We outlined a 
somewhat drastic and efficiently coercive plan for bringing 
about an adoption of a branch system of banking in the United 
States, whereby the country banks, having few deposits and 
needing notes, should be allied to the large city banks which 
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need no Such notes. Mr. Cleveland confines himself to the 
expression of a hope that the banks will, of their own interest 
and volition, be led to form such a branch system. We pro- 
posed also such a reconstruction of the national banking system 
as would put an end to bond security for the redemption of 
bank notes in greenbacks, and go immediately over to coin re- 
demption ; this, so long as silver is in its present hobble, means, 
of course, gold redemption. Mr. Cleveland adheres to bond 
security, and in so doing necessarily adheres, for the time 
being, to the fiat money, in which alone bond security makes 
the national bank note redeemable. We proposed a repeal of 
the legal tender act, and a forced retirement of the notes in 
exchange for the new notes of the several banks, to be as- 
sociated under the new system. Mr. Cleveland leaves the legal 
tender law in force, and the government to get hold of its 
notes for burning, only as it receives them in the ordinary 
course of business or buys them with bonds. 

In particular, we do not regard the bond feature of Mr. 
Cleveland’s plan as essential, provided the banks will show the 
kind of co-operation which will dispense with it. If they will 
not, it may be necessary. It was contained without essential 
difference in the proposed bill published in the Socrat Econo- 
mist for January, 1895, and presented by its editor in February 
to the Banking and Currency Committee of Congress. We are 
satisfied, however, that the issue of $500,000,000 in bonds can 
be dispensed with. Banks would sooner assume the redemp- 
tion of the notes without being compelled to take the bonds 
than be subject to this burden. With proper manipulation, 
the aggregate banking capital of the country, amounting to 
thirty-eight hundred millions of dollars, forms all the security 
needed. 


The Banks and the Greenbacks. 


THE crucial point in retiring the greenbacks is to determine: 
First, whether the right to issue $500,000,000 of bank notes is 
of sufficient value to the banks to justify them in assuming their 
payment at maturity, which, in the event such notes shall be 
issued in lieu of greenbacks, will mean the redemption of the 
bank notes on demand in coin. 
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Secondly, whether it is practicable to so adjust this favor to 
the needs of the banks and to their facilities, that to obtain it 
they will collect and hand in to the government for cancellation 
the whole sum of greenbacks and treasury notes now owed by 
the government, at a like rate as they receive from the Con- 
trolier of the Currency, and issue their own notes to take the 
place of the government issue. If the transaction shall include 
the Sherman silver notes, the government would of necessity 
include in it a transfer of the silver on which the notes were 
issued, to the banks, whose substituted issue would take the 
place of the Sherman notes. Otherwise the dimensions of the 
retirement and substituted bank issue would be confined to the 
greenbacks themselves, $346,000,000, or more strictly, to the 
portion of the greenbacks not already in the treasury, say, about 
$255,000, 000. 

In short, can the aggregated or associated banks of the 
country afford to assume the redemption in coin themselves of, 
say, $255,000,000 of notes which the government now attempts 
to redeem, in consideration that the free power of issuing a 
costless note currency shall be vested in the banks exclusively 
relieved of the necessity of depositing bond security, but upon 
the security of their capitals and assets alone and upon the test 
of daily coin redemption. 

The banks would thereby make to the government a per- 
petual non-interest-bearing loan of $255,000,000 as the basis on 
which they would obtain subrogation in lieu of the government 
to the power to issue to the people, upon interest and upon com- 
mercial security, a non-interest-bearing volume of notes as large 
as they could get the people to borrow at interest on commercial 
security, the banks redeeming the notes. 

The proposal is analogous to the issue of the first £17,- 
500,000 of notes which the Bank of England is permitted to 
issue to the people to circulate as money. For this issue no 
bonds of the government exist, nor is any interest paid by the 
government to the bank on thissum. It is, however, based on 
a per etual non-interest-bearing loan, once made by the direc- 
tors of the bank to the government and consumed in war. As 
a perpetual compensation the bank gets the right to draw from 
the people of England a costless loan of like amount, through 
issuing to them an equivalent sum in loans of its own notes, on 
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which loans it obtains interest from its borrowers, instead of 
getting its interest from the government. 

The assumption is that, if in England a single bank can 
afford to make a perpetual non-interest-bearing loan of $8s5,- 
000,000 to the government in exchange for the privilege of 
issuing a like volume of costless and non-interest-bearing notes 
to the people, so that the interest they receive from their bor- 
rowers cancels the interest the government would otherwise 
owe them, then, provided the transaction is properly manipu- 
lated in its details, the aggregated banks of America, having a 
capital and assets in all of about $4,000,000,000, can afford to 
make the same kind of a perpetual non-interest-bearing loan to 
the government to the amount required to retire the green- 
backs, in exchange for the same privilege of securing with their 
essets the daily coin redemption of $255,000,000 of currency 
issued to their borrowers, who are in effect the people. 

The people will be greatly benefited by it in the fact that 
if the currency were thus redeemable in coin, it would be issu- 
able in volume equal at all times to the volume of good com- 
mercial paper seeking discount, and it would be called for 
wherever such securities existed. This would cure the dearth 
of money in the sections of original production, and so would 
make money abundant and rates of interest low wherever the 
security was good and banks popular, because useful, which is 
all that the people as business borrowers want. The people 
as taxpayers would be benefited by it, since the government 
would really extinguish $255,000,000 of national debt, in a form 
in which it is periodically compelling sales of bonds to get gold, 
and put it into a form in which the daily trade of the country 
would be supplying the banks with the means of its daily re- 
demption. The government would never resume its obligation 
to pay it until it withdrew from the banks the right to issue it, 
which under the penalty of again coming under the obligation 
to pay it the government would never do. 

Assuming that such a consummation would be to the gov- 
ernment economical and to the people a topic for universal 
rejoicing, let us now consider how it is that the banks, which 
are to be the chief agents in it, can afford it, since it is only in 
so far as it is profitable to the banks that it can be possible to 
the government. 
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The banks will only issue their bank notes to their cus- 
tomers in their ordinary course of business on commercial paper, 
or valid securities, which on its maturity will furnish the means 
or values which will redeem the notes. Hence, it will be the 
assets on which the banks make their loans which will redeem 
the notes in coin; and in this point of view the banks in re- 
deeming the notes in gold on demand will only do what sound 
banking has always demanded of sound banks. 

The circumstance that the notes are issued at a time when 
they take the place as currency or ‘‘fiduciary money” of govern- 
ment notes imposes no burden on the banks, and in no way 
makes them payers or bearers of the government debt. On 
the contrary, it transfers to the banks the privilege of loaning 
out for interest to their customers a volume of non-interest- 
bearing notes of their own, which at present it is more expedi- 
ent that the banks shall owe to the people, than it is that the 
government shall owe to the people. The gross pecuniary value 
to the banks of the privilege of issuing these notes and loaning 
them will be the interest they will draw on them which, if they 
could keep all the notes loaned out exactly all the time at six 
per cent. would be thirty millions of dollars per annum. But 
as the exigencies of banking would hardly admit of their being 
loaned more than three-fourths of the time, the value of the 
privilege to the bankers of the country would be about twenty- 
two millions of dollars. But these will only form the central 
core of the volume of notes the banks will issue. For byassum- 
ing the redemption of these, they are set free to issue all the 
notes on which they can maintain coin redemption and for 
which they can make good loans. They secure also the aboli- 
tion of the sub-treasury system, and make themselves deposi- 
tories of the public moneys and agents in the transmission of gov- 
ernment funds and the manipulation of government loans. The 
privilege of issuing bank notes equal to the demand notes now 
issued by the government would be worth to the aggregate 
banks of the country $22,000,000 annually, and would of itself 
impose upon them no other burdens than banks everywhere 
assume on their circulating notes. Freedom to issue all the 
notes they pleased might well be worth as much more. Gold 
redemption would go far to elevate the United States banking 
system into the chief magnet for the attraction of foreign gold. 
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The sole confusion on the bankers’ side of the transaction 
consists in the fact that they are, including National, State and 
private bankers, some seven or eight thousand in number, and 
seem at first sight to be as imperfectly united as an equal num- 
ber of stores for the sale of goods. There is, however, already 
a slight connection between the larger and smaller banks in 
the system of deposits of reserves now practiced under the 
National Bank Act. They are induced by the National Bank- 
ing law to keep their reserve on deposit in the banks of the 
larger cities, and finally in those of the city of New York. 
There is, however, no return-flow from the city to the country 
banks of the currency which thus tends toward congestion, ex- 
cept as country borrowers may come from all parts of the 
Union and make their own terms directly with the New York 
banks. Hence, in the panic of ’93, it was the presence of these 
country borrowers in New York City that put up the price of 
currency and small bills, including silver dollars, to a premium 
of four or five per cent. above par, whereupon the wealthiest of 
the New York banks deemed themselves compelled to cease to 
honor the checks drawn on them by the Western and Southern 
banks which had deposited in them their reserves. Nothing 
could more forcibly demonstrate the unsoundness of a system of 
banking than the fact that during times of calm the currency 
congests in surplus at the centres of commerce, and is loaned 
out on existing values, 2. ¢., on stock margins and grain certifi- 
cates. It fails to return to its points of issue in the rural dis- 
tricts, near the farm, the mine, the forest, the mill, the furnace, 
the factory or the fishery, where, if loaned, it would aid in the 
production of new commodities. It remains to stimulate spec- 
ulation in values already created, instead of returning to create 
new products. Meanwhile, the starved rural districts become 
indignant against banks and banking, because they can only bor- 
row at high rates of interest on farm notes, and for large sums 
they must come to New York, where for purposes of pro- 
duction they can not borrow at all, because the properties 
and capitals with which they are seeking to produce are un- 
known to the New York banks and trust companies. But for 
purposes of speculation they can borrow from the metropol- 
itan banks without limit at low rates of interest the very funds 
which their home bankers refused to lend them, but which, 
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when deposited by their home banks in the New York banks as 
reserves, is freely loaned at low rates on grain certificates and 
stock margins, until speculation or other cause has brought on 
a crisis, and then currency passes to a premium, and the coun- 
try banks can not draw their own reserves. 

It ought to be plain to every banker that this is neither 
sound money nor honest banking, but that the elements of 
brigandage and piracy are in it at its most vital centre. When 
it is so modified that the currency issued by country banks will 
go back to them promptly and stay in them until loaned again 
in their own locality, then the national banking system will be 
recognized in the rural districts as a boon and a blessing to the 
producers, miners and industrial classes, and national banking 
itself will be popular. 

The banks need unity among themselves, and they there- 
fore need the branch system, as much to improve the utility and 
elevate the tone of their own business as bankers as they do to 
provide for assuming the issueand redemption of the additional 
$486,000,000 of notes which now needs to be shifted from the 
government to them. 

Another reason why the banks need to come together under 
the branch system is that it is the only one capable of serving 
the whole country equally with good banking facilities. This 
is shown by the rapidity with which the branch system, wher- 
ever it has been introduced, in England, France, Scotland, 
Australia, Canada, has run out the previous system of inde- 
pendent banks. A New York banker, Mr. J. Selwin Tait, 
writes on this point in the New York Avening Post with conclu- 
sive force. He says: 

‘*A little more than sixty years ago, the British joint-stock 
banks with branches took the field in England, against the pri- 
vate banks which covered England from end to end and were 
believed in like a creed by the most conservative people in the 
world. It seemed a hopeless thing to fight against the wealth 
and local influence of these private banks, and yet to-day they 
may be said to have absolutely ceased to exist, swallowed up by 
the banks with branches. I know of one bank with deposits 
considerably in excess of $200,000,000 which has absorbed more 
than 300 private banks. 

‘*London’s monetary position has been enormously strength- 
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ened by the change to branch banks, and every town in 
England has benefited by her gain. That city has ten joint- 
stock banks, with branches to the number of 1,343 throughout 
the country, and deposits amounting to $934,716,245. She has 
in addition four joint-stock banks which are purely metropolitan, 
in that, while they have sixty-eight branches in London, they 
have none outside. These four banks have deposits amounting 
to $325,000,000. In the case of the class of banks first named, 
the cash in hand is about 13 per cent. of the deposits, and in 
the case of the purely metropolitan banks about 154 per cent. 
It is interesting to compare these percentages of cash in hand 
with that which the United States Government compels our 
national banks tokeep, with a wise recognition of the perils 
to which isolated banks are exposed. 

‘*But these figures do not show all that London gains by the 
branch system. It is to-dav the center of a system of banks— 
domestic, colonial and foreign—representing upwards of 5,000 
branch establishments, and with assets exceeding $5,000,000, 000. 
It would be useless to contend that such a gathering together of 
chief officers does not mean a gigantic assembling of capital 
also, or to say that the concentration does not give London 
enormous monetary and commercial prestige. 

‘It may seem strange that prudent English bankers should 
be content to retain only 13 per cent. of cash on hand, and yet 
there can be no doubt that a bank with a hundred branches is 
more adequately protected with such a percentage of its 
deposits on hand in cash than an independent bank is with 25 
per cent. 

‘In wealth the United States is not exceeded by any Euro- 
pean country, but its money lacks the power of concentration 
as well as the mobility which, with its gold standard, gives Lon- 
don the monetary control of the globe. If one could imagine 
Niagara’s flood scattered all over the country in innumerable 
lakes and ponds and left to find its way to the ocean through 
ten thousand little rivulets, instead of uniting its waters to form 
a force sufficient to turn every wheel on this continent, that 
would form a scarcely exaggerated example of the difference 
between capital divided among thousands of independent banks 
and capital united and mobilized under the branch system,” 

In the interest of that mobilization of capital, which it is the 
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chief function of banking toeffect, the banks of the United States 
must to-day regard the period of independent banks as past. 
The branch system is past due, and no occasion for its introduc- 
tion can be so appropriate as when the banks are offered the 
opportunity to succeed the Government of the United States as 
the issuers and redeeming agencies for $486,000,000 of currency 
heretofore issued by the United States Treasury. 

Before it would be profitable to the large city banks, or 
safe to the smaller country banks, to take the burden and oppor- 
tunity of this note issue off the hands of the Treasury, there 
must be a greater solidarity of interest between the city and 
country banks than now exists. At present, in fact, and during 
the whole period of the national banking system the city banks 
have stood aloof from the country banks, in the matter of the 
bank notes. They have said, ‘‘We have more gratuitous de- 
posits than we can lend! Why should we issue any notes ?” 

To this the country banks could not even reply as could 
the country banks in Canada or Great Britain, ‘‘ Our notes are 
the true source of your deposits.” 

This would have been true had the bank note been the only 
note in circulation, as it was in the periods of United States bank 
and State bank note circulation. .But under the mixed green- 
back, gold certificate, silver certificate and national bank note 
circulation, this was not true. The note of the country bank 
was an insignificant and fortuitous feature in the deposits of 
the city banks, and formed no tie of reciprocal interest between 
the two. 

The metropolitan banks can, and do say, now: ‘‘ We do 
not want to issue any bank notes ourselves, nor to help any 
other banks to issue notes, and above all we don’t want to be 
charged with the redemption of any notes of the country banks. 
The greenbacks, gold and silver certificates, are good enough 
notes for us, and we don’t want any bank notes.” 

From this selfish, short-sighted way of surveying the cur- 
rency question, through the pinhole of their own self-interest, 
the New York bankers will be driven, by the discovery that the 
continual free issue of gold bonds, to keep up a government 
redemption on the greenbacks, cannot be made perpetual. It 
must be stopped, either by the government being forced to pay 
silver, or by the banks of the country assuming to furnish gold. 
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When the greenbacks and treasury notes shall be retired, if 
they ever are, the notes of the country banks will then become 
the exclusive unit or basis (with gold coin) of the deposits of the 
city banks; coin redemption will inevitably have to come in 
when the greenbacks go out. If the banks are left wholly to 
work out their own salvation, without legislation as to their 
methods of coin redemption, as they did under the Suffolk 
Bank system of New England, and also under the two banks 
of the United States, it will result that half a dozen of the 
principal banks of every city will redeem the notes issued by 
those banks which are its customers and correspondents, and 
will require deposits to be kept with them sufficient to protect 
them in such redemption. For, after all the real work of re- 
demption upon bank notes, which are issued on commercial 
paper, which results mainly from sales of products, is effected 
by the payment of the commercial paper, and this payment in 
turn is effected by mutual cancellation in the clearing-house, 
and this cancellation is the symbol of the final barter of the 
commodities on which the commercial paper was based. Hence 
the real medium of redemption of bank notes is commodities, 
coin performing only the function of adjusting final balances. 

Hence in any system of coin redemption the great metro- 
politan banks, and especially those of New York City, cannot 
escape being the custodians of the ultimate gold reserve of all 
the banks in the country, or the duty of coin redemption which 
goes with the gold reserve. To perform this duty with pleasure 
and profit they must adopt the smaller banks under their care 
and tutelege, as Mr. Tait points out that the joint-stock banks 
of London have done. 

With the withdrawal of the greenback, individual or ind 
pendent banks come to an end, and the branch system of bank- 
ing takes its place. This is only extending to our banking sys- 
tem a principle, the analogue of which under the name ‘‘con- 
solidation” has long since converted our railway system from 
one of bankruptcy, weakness, dearness and popular aversion 
into one of economy, power, profit, popularity and utility. 

The banks do not want the government’s bonds, either at 
three per cent. or at any otherrate. They would be vastly 
benefited by being invested with the privilege of issuing the 
$486,000,000 of currency which now proves to be at once an 
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incubus to the government, a peril to the national finances, a 
perversion of the banking business into injurious ways, and an 
influence that deprives the people of an abundant source of loans 
and creates chronic stringency in the district of original produc- 
tion. All the banks need to ensure the safe and prompt assump- 
tion by them of the issue and redemption of the entire $486,- 
000,000 of demand notes now supplied by the government is to 
establish through a universal and comprehensive adoption of 
the branch system of banking such a solidarity of interest as 
shail prepare the large city banks to redeem daily on demand in 
gold the notes which the smaller country banks will be chiefly 
concerned in issuing and lending. This desideratum is a natur- 
al and proper element in banking, and needs only good legisla- 
tion to secure. 


Retire the Greenbacks Without Issuing Bonds. 


Tue impulse and authority to the banks to assume the 
privilege and burden of the issue and redemption of $486,000, - 
ooo of bank notes, in lieu of those now issued by the govern- 
ment, must come from Congress. It could only be enacted 
under the duty which rests upon Congress of paying the public 
debt, providing the people with a safe and uniform currency, 
lessening the burdens of taxation and promoting commerce be- 
tween the States. 

Its provisions would be essentially : 

1. A repeal of the Legal Tender Act, of the Sub-Treasury 
Act, and of such parts of the National Banking Act as require 
bond security for currency, and allow redemption of notes to be 
made in greenbacks. 

2. A requirement that all demand notes issued by banking 
institutions of any kind be redeemale in gold coin. If notes 
under five dollars are made redeemable in silver, that might 
help silver, but would not be material to coin redemption. 

3. All State and private banks which comply with this act 
to be free from the ten per cent. tax on their circulation. 

4. All national, State and private banks of discount and 
deposit or circulation, which do not bring themselves within 
this act, to be taxed on both circulation and deposits sufficiently 
to induce a compliance with this act under penalty of discon- 
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tinuance of their circulation, and relative disadvantage in some 
small, but not oppressive or compulsory degree as to their de- 
posits. 

5. All banks having from $25,000 to $100,000 capital, and 
desiring to issue notes, to establish such branch relations by ex- 
change of capital stock of equivalent value, and by reciprocal 
participation in voting management proportionate to relative 
capitals of the two banks, with some metropolitan bank exceed- 
ing $1,000,000 capital, so that the reserves of the smaller bank 
shall be kept in the larger, the notes of the smaller or branch 
bank shall be redeemed by its metropolitan bank, and the capi- 
tal, loans and assets of the smaller bank shall be security for 
loans to be made through it by the metropolitan bank, with such 
controlling influence, supervision and auditing of the affairs of 
the smaller bank by the larger, as shall make the system a 
means of equalizing rates of interest and furnishing abundant 
lending facilities and bank credit in the rural, planting, forest, 
fisheries, farming and mining sections, as well as secure the 
metropolitan banks and their branches in both the redemption 
of notes and making of loans. 

6. The issue of notes by the branch banks, after redemp- 
tion by the metropolitan banks ceases, should be punished as a 
crime in like manner as the putting out of notes by banks or 
persons not authorized by this act to issue them. 

7. Banks having capitals above $100,000 and below $1,000, - 
ooo shall be permitted to enter into branch arrangements for 
deposit of reserves, redemption of notes, exchange of stock and 
reciprocity or participation in management, with banks having 
paid-up capitals, or capitals and rests, or surplus exceeding 
$10,000,000. Banks not adopting the branch system will be 
taxed ten per cent. on circulation and one-half of one per cent. 
on deposits. 

8. All customs duties and internal revenue taxes shall be 
paid in gold, or in notes of banks which promptly redeem in gold. 

9. Banks which have organized under this act to the satis- 
faction of the comptroller of the currency, shall be entitled: 

1. To withdraw from his custody all bond securities depos- 
ited with him to secure final redemption of their notes. 

2. Toa certificate that they are released from payment of 
ro per cent. tax on their circulation, and from all control as to 
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the amount of their reserves, except that of their metropolitan 
banks, and from all taxes except such as are imposed by this act. 

3. To issue their own circulating notes, toan amount equal 
to all greenbacks and Treasury notes they hand in tothe Treas- 
ury for cancellation, and to any amount on which they and the 
banks of which they are branches shall maintain daily redemp- 
tion in gold over their own counter as presented. 

4. To be the depositories of the government moneys and 
agents of the government in managing the publicdebt. Com- 
pliance with this act will consist in each bank organized under 
it entering into branch relations with the larger and smaller 
banks as herein indicated, in handing in to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to be cancelled its aliquot share proportionate to its 
capital, of the $255,000,000 of greenbacks to be cancelled, each 
share bearing the same proportion to $255,000,000 as its capital 
bears to the aggregate banking capital, which shall be permitted 
under this act tocarryon banks of circulation, discount and deposit, 
free from federal taxation, and shall take from the Controller of 
the Currency for circulation its own bank notes in the form pre- 
pared by the Controller of the Currency in a sum at least 
equal to the greenbacks it has delivered into the Treasury. 

10. The visitatorial and inspection power of the Control- 
ler of the Currency heretofore exercised under the National 
Banking Law is continued as to notes designed to circulate as 
currency under this act. In States which authorize a State bank- 
ing department, such department shall have concurrent juris- 
diction with the Controller of the Currency in all inspection 
and visitatorial powers relating to the investments and securities 
which constitute the capital stock of the banks located in such 
State, and the deposits, loans, discounts, rates of interest and 
liabilities to depositors in the same, subject to such laws as the 
respective legislatures of the several States may pass for the 
regulation of capital invested in banking, for the protection of 
stockholders, creditors, depositors, note holders and all other 
persons interested in the same. It being the intent of this act 
that the State legislatures shall have exclusive jurisdiction to 
legislate for the security of deposits and discounts, and that the 
State Banking Superintendent shall have concurrent visitatorial 
and inspection power with the Controller of the Currency in 
all that relates to note circulation. 
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Non-Partisan Politics. 
BY EDWARD LAUTERBACH. 


THE question of non-partisanship as a principle in politics 
is not merely a question asto whether, under certain conditions, 
citizens should vote against their party; it is the question 
whether non-partisanship is superior to partisanship as a per- 
manent method of public opinion on questions of public policy. 

If by non-partisanship is meant that when a party for any 
reason becomes too debased and corrupt for decent people to 
longer stay in and work with, it should be deserted, then it is a 
mere truism, which has long since passed intothe category of self- 
evident ethics, and is not debatable. It is only when presented 
as a permanent principle in political action, that the doctrine of 
non-partisanship has any claim to serious consideration. In this 
sense, non-partisanship is a delusive sentiment, which has no 
foundation in logic or experience. Asa principle of action, it 
is essentially and fundamentally chaotic, anarchic, disintegrat- 
ing and non-representative. It is contrary to the principle and 
experience of all societary advance. It might sometimes result 
in securing a superior public officer, and so might the tossing up 
of a penny, or the drawing of the longest straw. Like gam- 
bling, the result will necessarily depend upon accident and 
chance, rather than upon well digested principle, which always 
involves permanent, cohesive organization. 

Permanent, not transient organization, is the instrument 
of all societary progress, and is indispensable to representative 
institutions. No principle of morals, industry, social life or 
political government was ever embodied into public policy and 
institutions, except by means of permanent organization. The 
very test of the survival and social acceptance of an idea in any 
sphere of life, is that it creates a consensus of social opinion 
around and upon which people will organize for definite action. 

Every type of civilization and national institutions, or other 
social and religious formations, owe their existence to this 
method of social action. The despotism of Asia, the constitu- 
tional monarchies of Europe and the democracy of America, 
are all the outcome of the same method and principle. In pro- 
portion as the government is despotic, political organizations 
are unnecessary, because the concensus of public opinion is 
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there indicated by silent acquiescence and not by conscious ex- 
pression. 

In proportion as governments become democratic, they in- 
volve the principle of volitional representation. Representative 
government involves the concentration of the opinions of the 
many into the action of the few. This concentration of opinion 
can only be correctly secured and converted into a safe rule of 
action by being reduced to a principle of public policy; and 
this conversion of public opinion into political principle can be 
accomplished only by the constant action of permanent organ- 
ization; transient and fleeting associations are wholly inade- 
quate to the performance of this all-important function of 
democratic representation. 

Political parties, therefore, are absolutely essential to repre- 
sentative government and democratic institutions. They are 
the indispensable instruments of reducing popular desire to 
political principle, rendering rational, safe and consistent col- 
lective action possible. No stronger evidence for this could be 
given than the universal fact that with all their defects, political 
parties have become stronger and more permanent as represen- 
tative government advances. 

The advocates of non-partisanship, it may be urged, do not 
demand non-partisanship in national affairs, nor in state affairs, 
but only in municipal politics. Precisely; and here is where 
their case breaks down. If non-partisanship, or to put it in 
true mugwump fashion, if temporary organization regardless 
of political principle is superior to permanent organization, 
based upon well digested principle of public policy for muni- 
cipal government, why is it not equally superior for national 
and state affairs? By what rule of logic or experience does 
party organization and well digested political principles which 
are admittedly superior for state and national affairs, become 
inferior to temporary association, devoid of political cohesion 
or accepted principle in municipal affairs? Manifestly, if well 
digested principle of public policy is important in the affairs of 
the state and federal government, it is more important in the 
affairs of local municipalities. For the cities and towns, the 
local groups are the nurseries for the character, intelligence 
and opinion out of which state and national policies are made. 
State and national government are but the larger integrations 
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of the local or municipal group. They are the very source of 
the national life and character; hence, if it is important that 
social principles of public policy should obtain anywhere, it is 
most important of all that they should obtain in municipal 
politics. 

But the cities have become corrupt, we are told, and must 
be dealt with upon a different principle. In the organization 
of public opinicn, cities must be segregated from state an‘ na- 
tional movements. In order to get wiser administrations, we 
must discard the machinery which works so efficiently in other 
fields; turn our backs upon the fundamental principles which 
represent the cumulative wisdom of the ages and call together 
a semi-mob, with no general affinity on questions of public 
policy, touching only at the sharpest angles, united only for a 
temporary object, jealous and distrustful of each other, because 
of the lack of fundamental agreement, and expect from this 
discordant, suspicious, non-integrated conglomeration, higher 
collective wisdom than could be obtained by permanent, co- 
hesive relatively harmonious organization. One might as well 
expect philosophy from the dunce and efficiency from the 
novice. 

The whole doctrine of non-partisanship as a remedy for 
political shortcomings is an inversion of the true principles of 
societary improvements. It proceeds upon the assumption that 
the way to improve a limb is to cut it off. It is much like ex- 
pecting to prepare people for freedom by putting them in bond- 
age. The true way to improve any part of the body politic is 
not to segregate it from the best and vitalizing portion of the 
social aggregate, but more closely to integrate it with the larger 
whole, so that the life and security of the best shall depend upon 
improving the character and elevating the standard of the 
worst. Nothing so effectually destroys vigilant activity as the 
removal of interest and responsibility. 

It is true that cities as the great centres of wealth, com- 
merce and industry, contain the lowest as well as the highest 
elements of our population. Through the growing political 
indifference among the rich at the top and the usable indiffer- 
ence of the neglected poor at the bottom, political corruption, 
fraud and degeneracy become possible. The remedy for this 
is not to eliminate from municipal politics party principles and 
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responsibility; on the contrary, it is toinsert more of the prin- 
ciple of public policy, backed by party organization and respon- 
sibility in municipal politics. 

If the national party organization were held responsible for 
the application of its highest principles in state and municipal 
affairs, wherever its party is in control, the incompetence, cor- 
ruption, fraud and social degradation in municipal administra- 
tion would be chargeable, not merely to the local managers, 
but to the national party. 

Dishonor and disgrace in New York City, Troy and Chicago, 
would be charged to the party asa national organization and 
the right to be intrusted with the national government would 
be made to depend just as much upon the honesty, integrity 
and policy pursued in city and state affairs as upon the general 
doctrines of federal policy. 

A party whose general principles is popular education, 
social improvement for the masses, purity of the ballot, should 
be held responsible for the carrying out of those principles in 
the state, cities, towns and wards, just as much as in the federal 
policy. With public opinion educated and organized on the 
basis of central party responsibility running through the whole 
body politic, it would be in vain for a party to issue high-sound- 
ing sentiments from the White House, and practice fraud, cor- 
ruption, ballot stuffing, thugism and general political de- 
bauchery in its local administration. A democratic administra- 
tion at Washington, with Tammanyism in New York, McKane 
and McLaughlinism in Brooklyn, rowdyism in Troy and 
Chicago, and lynching, assassination, political intimidation and 
coercion in the South, would be an impossibility. Public opinion 
would demand, as an evidence of good faith, that the high pre- 
tensions of political purity and personal freedom should be 
verified in the local and state administration where the party is 
in the ascendency. This would make it necessary for the 
national party to bring to bear its whole power and influence 
to secure reform in local and state politics as the only means of 
its success in the nation. 

It is claimed by the advocates of non-partisanship that 
Tammany rule in New York City is the result of too much 
partisanship. The truthis, it is due to a low quality of partisan- 
ship. It is of the same quality that steals legislatures, shoots 
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election inspectors and intimidates whole counties out of their 
political rights. 

The effort to segregate municipal politics from national 
organizations and policy is simply to relieve the respectable ele- 
ments of the national organization from the responsibility of in- 
sisting upon reform within the party that shall carry honesty 
and integrity into municipal administrations. Little wonder 
that the respectable people in the Democratic party want non- 
partisanship in municipal affairs, especially in New York. By 
that means, they are enabled to escape the responsibility of the 
political degradation and immorality their party is inflicting 
upon thecommunity. The truth is that in national politics the 
Democratic party has depended for its success upon the corrupt 
and dishonest methods that destroy the freedom of voting in 
the South; and the fraudulent majorities manufactured by 
Tammany in New York City to overcome the honest vote of the 
State. Se that in reality the political immorality and social 
vice, organized and encouraged in the local administrations has 
been the chief instrument by which the Democratic party has 
succeeded to power in the Nation. 

To relieve the national party of the responsibility in local 
politics is to encourage these debauching political methods. A 
thorough system of party responsibility and integrity would 
compel the Democratic party to purge itself of the methods 
of the Tammanys and the Hills and the Southern coercion- 
ists before it could have any respectable standing in Wash 
ington. 

What, it may be asked, should decent people do who belong 
to degenerate political parties ? They should be compelled by 
the public demand for party responsibility to reform their party 
or leave it; but it should be impossible for them to obtain pub- 
lic confidence by merely ignoring or repudiating the corrupt 
and degrading conduct of their party in local matters. 

This political degeneracy cannot be effectually reformed by 
fusion. Fusion politics neither emphasize better principles of 
public policy, nor purify party organization. On the contrary, 
they furnish an easy means for the reform element to shirk the 
responsibility of the worst consequences of its party in local 
politics while helping to maintain the ascendency in the state 
and national affairs. Instead of punishing the party for per- 
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mitting its political degeneracy, it helps to shield it from legiti- 
mate consequences of its vicious conduct. 

Fusion is not a reform of methods or a development of 
principles, but a mere mixing of men for official positions. 
Moreover, it injures the influence and power of the superior 
party, because it deprives it of whatever honor and prestige at- 
taches to the sporadic fusion movement by destroying party re- 
sponsibility. In New York City, for instance, the credit of the 
improvements introduced by the present administration has no 
definite resting place. The honor, responsibility and credit be- 
long to nobody, inspire nobody and this fact chills the en- 
thusiasm of organized effort, and has essentially disintegrated 
the reform movement. 

The Republican party was the organized party of honest 
government and municipal reform in this community. It stood 
definitely for honest elections, respect for law, better schools, 
cleaner streets and general municipal decency. If it had been 
true to its principle and party responsibility, refused fusion and 
insisted upon its platform and party organization, respectable 
Democrats would have been forced to go with it or share the 
disgrace of sustaining Tammany. Whether it had succeeded or 
failed, it would have welded together the public sentiment in 
favor of the movement, strengthened its own power for good, 
and weakened the possibility of the compromise with evil. But 
by fusion—trying to mix elements having little or nothing in 
common—it helped to strengthen the general party to which the 
local corruption belonged, disintegrated its own organization, 
weakened its own local influence and set back the movement of 
reform. 

As a method of political reform, fusion is a failure. Pro- 
gressive societary movements, to be permanent and useful, 
must be protected by the honest organization of public senti- 
ment upon a sound principle of public policy, and not by fusion 
of personal ambitions. Any effort to make temporary advance 
by fusion with those who do not accept the principles, are not 
true to the organization and fuse only for a division of the 
offices, in order ultimately to strengthen their own organization, 
is bad statesmanship, poor politics and mockery of real reform. 
Fusion without conversion always results in failure, whether it 
is with populists, greenbackers, free silverites, single taxers, 
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socialists or mugwumps. Disappointment, jealousy, wrangling 
and finally disintegration of the reform party organization is 
sure to result from taking on discordant and unassimilable 
elements for a temporary purpose. Honesty and efficiency in 
political reform and public administration can best and most 
easily be accomplished through honest and loyal party organi- 
zation whose principles shall permeate its ranks from top to 
bottom and whose responsibility shall extend from center to 
circumference. 


The Opening of Biltmore. 


THE press announced with a variety of descriptions the 
fact that Mr. George W. Vanderbilt formally opened his country 
residence at Biltmore, N. C., on Christmas day. The affair 
was a house warming by the immediate members of the Vander- 
bilt family. 

For several years, considerable has been written about Mr. 
George Vanderbilt’s Biltmore estate. It has been elaborately 
described as the most extensive private property in the United 
States. The immediate grounds embrace about nine thousand 
acres, through which some seventy-five miles of driveway have 
already been laid out. In addition to this the estate embraces 
some one hundred thousand acres of woodland, containing great 
hunting and fishing facilities, which include Mount Pisgah, 
said to be the highest peak east of the Rockies. From the 
mansion can be seen some fifty mountain peaks, with an alti- 
tude of five thousand feet. The estate, when completed, will 
unquestionably be the finest in America, and in many respects 
the finest in the world. 

All this is highly gratifying to Mr. Vanderbilt and to the 
Vanderbilt family, but from an economic and sociological, as 
well as national point of view, it has a more significant side. 
It is the demonstration of what has frequently been called 
attention to in these pages of the social functions of great for- 
tunes. Great fortunes, when they are the result of productive 
enterprise, as is the case with all the fortunes in this country, 
of which the Vanderbilt is conspicuous, have two stages, and 
fill two separate kinds of functions, one distinctly economic and 
the other social. 
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Great fortunes in the making are almost exclusively eco- 
nomic. They come of increased enterprises born of far-reach- 
ing economies, as the application of new methods or new modes 
of organizing productive industry, of which modern railroad- 
ing is a conspicuous example. In the period of acquisition, the 
owners of large capital are not infrequently harsh, severe 
and sometimes even mean. They are in the hustle and bustle 
of economic devices, all of which tends to concentrate the at- 
tention and interest on a specific thing, and consequently nar- 
rows the view of the social horizon. It makes the fortune gath- 
erer seem avaricious and grasping, and otten brings down the 
censure of the very public that is reaping the economic benefits 
of his energies. In other words, the function of this seeming- 
ly cold and hard-headed life is the cheapening of wealth for 
the community by the devices which produce its own fortune. 
So that the function of the fortune-maker is not so much that of 
a social refiner and reformer as of an economic revolutionist and 
wealth cheapener. 

That is why an aristocracy, who have passed the period of 
industrial struggling and live upon incomes already estab- 
lished, look down upon and criticise the mercantile classes 
as crude, avaricious and grasping—a criticism so often di- 
rected to this country by the so-called upper classes of 
Europe. 

The function of the second generation of the fortune-maker 
is distinctly social. They have been removed from the arena 
of bustle and strife involved in wealth production to a position 
of leisure, travel and culture associated with large expenditure. 
Now, it is always the expenditures of mankind that promote the 
higher phases of civilization. It is exactly in this respect that 
the aristocracy of Europe have exercised their best influence 
upon society. This country is just entering upon the 
threshold of the leisure phase of its societary development. 

The first expression of it is shown in the eagerness with 
which the second generation of our wealthy classes flee to Eu- 
rope for their social environment; some buying estates there, 
others adding their fortunes to those of rank and position there; 
all for the purposes of the societary opportunities which the 
generations and centuries of treasure and culture have given. 
Now, the development of this cultured environment is most 
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needed in this country. Every detachment of wealthy Ameri- 
cans from this country to Europe is so much check to the 
higher evolution of the Republic. We need an aristocracy of 
culture in this country, but not such an one as shall be separated 
from the people by an impossible social chasm as in Europe, 
but one that shall have the conditions of refinement for de- 
veloping the highest types of culture and taste in every phase 
of social life, without the class chasm of the old world; so that 
the social culture, with all it implies, shall percolate down 
through all the social strata with no greater obstacle than is in- 
volved in the development of the capacity to take on and as- 
similate the newer social quality. 

In his Biltmore undertaking, Mr. George W. Vanderbilt 
has set the first great example to American millionaires in this 
direction. He is developing an estate superior in its appoint- 
ments and opportunities to anything Europe can offer, with 
abundant wealth to add to it all that the latest in science, art and 
architecture can develop. Young Mr. Vanderbilt was born free 
from the pressure of business bustle, with sense enough to know 
that productive investment is necessary to permanent income. 
He has, therefore, none of the snobbery which looks down upon 
productive enterprise, but he has devoted himself personally to 
promoting opportunities for education and art and other so- 
cializing and broadening influences. Biltmore is but one of his 
efforts in this direction. It is perhaps more significant because 
it is leading the way to a new direction of devoting American 
wealth to the uplifting of American standard of taste and social 
cultivation. 

If other young millionaires would follow Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
example, we could soon have a series of immense estates in 
this country which would be veritable centers of diversifica- 
tion and refinement, and which would rapidly spread their in- 
fluence throughout the whole nation. It would also tend to 
turn the trend of travel towards this country instead of taking 
it allto Europe. The taste, architecture and general bearing, 
developed and engendered under such conditions, would do 
much to set the standard among the different social classes in 
all parts of the country. It would tend to spread a precision, 
order and refinement across the entire continent, and very soon 
would make the sneering remark that ‘‘we are a nation of dol- 
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lar chasers” impossible. In supporting the newest and best in 
education, leading the way in developing and beautifying 
American estates, adding the highest art in landscape, archi- 
tecture and social appointments to the exceptional natural scen- 
ery, Mr. George W. Vanderbilt is rendering a service to the 
development of the national taste and civilization of the Re- 
public for the Twentieth Century, no less important than the 
service his father and grandfather rendered to the industrial 
development of the Nineteenth Century. 


The Reed-Dingley Revenue Bill. 


As THE result of his uneconomic policy, which disrupted 
our industries and destroyed the national revenues, President 
Cleveland made a frantic, panic-creating appeal to Congress for 
help. He asked the national legislature to forego its usual 
Christmas holiday to rescue the treasury from the deplorable 
condition into which his leadership had broughtit. With a 
promptness seldom equalled, Congress, under the leadership of 
Speaker Reed and ex-Governor Dingley, responded to the call 
for aid. Mr. Cleveland’s panicky message was sent to Congress 
on December 21st, and on the 26th the House reported two 
bills, one for temporary borrowing to save the Treasury from 
bankruptcy, and the other to provide revenue. The following 
is the full text of both bills as reported by the Ways and Means 
Committee: 

BILL NO. tr. 

A bill to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund and to author- 
ize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary deficiencies 
of revenue. Be it enacted, etc. : 

SxcTion 1.—That in addition to the authority given to the Secretary 
of the Treasury by the act approved January 14, 1875, entitled ‘‘ An act to 
provide for the resumption of specie payments,” he is authorized from time to 
time at his discretion, to issue, sell and dispose of, at not less than par in coin, 
coupon or registered bonds of the United States, to an amount sufficient 
for the object stated in this section, bearing not to exceed 3 per centum 
interest per annum, payable semi-annually and redeemable at the pleas- 
ure of the United States, in coin, after five years from their date, with like 
qualities, privileges and exemptions provided in said act for the bonds 
therein authorized. And the Secretary of the Treasury shall use the pro- 
ceeds thereof for the redemption of United States legal tender notes, and 
for no other purpose. Whenever the Secretary of the Treasury shall offer 
any of the bonds authorized for sale by this act or by the Resumption Act 
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of 1875 he shall advertise the same and authorize subscriptions therefor to 
be made at the Treasury Department and at the Sub-Treasuries and desig- 
nated depositories of the United States. 

SEcTION 2.—That to provide for any temporary deficiency now existing 
or which may hereafter occur, the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized, at his discretion, to issue certificates of indebtedness of the United 
States to an amount not exceeding fifty millions of dollars, payable in 
three years after their date to the bearer in lawful money of the United 
States of the denomination of twenty dollars or multiples thereof, with annual 
coupons for interest at the rate of three per centum per annum, and to sell 
and dispose of the same for not less than an equal amount of lawful money 
of the United States at the Treasury Department and at the Sub-Treasuries 
and designated depositories of the United States and at such post-offices as 
he may select, and such certificates shall have like qualities, privileges and 
exemptions provided in said resumption act for the bonds therein author- 
ized. And the proceeds thereof shall be used for the purpose prescribed in 
the Section 1 and for no other. 


BILL No. 2. 


A bill to temporarily increase revenue to meet the expenses of the 
Government and provide against a deficiency. Be it enacted, etc.: 

SecTion 1.—That from and after the passage of this act, and until 
August 1, 8898, there shall be levied, collected and paid on all imported 
wools of Classes 1 and 2, as defined in the act hereinafter cited, approved 
October 1, 1890, and subject to all the conditions and limitations thereof, 
and on all hair of the camel, goat. alpaca and other animals, except as 
hereinafter provided, and-on all noils, shoddy, garnetted waste, top waste, 
slubbing waste, roving waste, ring waste, yarn waste and all other wastes 
composed wholly or in part of wool, and on all woolen rags, mungo and 
flocks, a duty equivalent to 60 per centum of the duty imposed on each of 
such articles by an act entitled ‘“‘An act to reduce the revenue and equalize 
duties on imports, and for other purposes,” approved October 1, 1890, and 
subject to all the conditions and limitations of said act; and on all wools 
and Russian camel’s hair of Class 3, as defined in said act approved October 
I, 1890, and subject to all conditions and limitations thereof, there shall 
be levied, collected and paid the several duties provided by the said act, 
approved October 1, 1890. And Paragraph 279 of Schedule K, and also 
Paragraph 685 in the free list in an act entitled ‘‘An act to reduce taxation, 
to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes,” which 
became a law August 27, 1894, are hereby suspended until August 1, 1898. 

SECTION 2.—That from and after the passage of this act and until 
August 1, 1898, there shall be levied, collected and paid on all imported 
articles made in whole or in part of wool, worsted or other material de- 
scribed in Section 1 of this act, except as hereinafter provided, 60 per 
centum of the specific pound or square yard duty imposed on each of said 
articles by an act entitled ‘‘An act to reduce the revenue and equalize 
duties on imports, and for other purposes,” approved October 1, 1890, and 
subject to all the conditions of and limitations thereof. In addition to the 
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ad valorem duty now imposed on each of said articles by an act entitled 
‘‘An act to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Government and for 
other purposes,” which became a law August 27, 1894; and on carpets, 
druggets, bockings, mats, rugs, screens, covers, hassocks, bedsides, art 
squares and other portions of carpetings made in whole or in part of wool, 
the specific square yard duty imposed on each of said articles by said act, 
approved October 1, 1890, and subject to all the conditions and limitations 
thereof, in addition to the ad valorem duty imposed on such articles by 
said act which became a law August 27, 1894. 

SEcTION 3.—That from and after the passage of this act and until Au- 
gust 1, 1898, there shall be levied, collected and paid on all imported lum- 
ber and other articles designated in Paragraphs 674 to 683 inclusive, of an 
act entitled ‘‘An act to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment and for other purposes,” which became a law August 27, 1894, a duty 
equivalent to 60 per cent. of the duties imposed on each of such articles by 
an act entitled ‘‘An act to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on im- 
ports and for other purposes,” approved October 1, 1890, and subject to all 
conditions and limitations of said last named act; but pulp wood shall be 
classified as round unmanufactured timber exempt from duty, provided 
that in case any foreign country shall impose an export duty upon pine, 
spruce, elm or other logs, or upon stave bolts, shingle wood, pulp wood or 
heading blocks exported to the United States from such country, then the 
duty upon the lumber and other articles mentioned in said Paragraphs 674 
to 683 inclusive, when imported from such country, shall be the same as 
fixed by the law enforced prior to 1890. 

Section 4.—That on and after the passage of this act and until August 
I, 1898, there shall be levied, collected and paid on all imported articles 
mentioned in Schedules A, B, C, D, F, G,H, I, J, L, Mand N of an act 
entitled ‘“‘An act to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment and for other purposes,” which became a law August 27, 1894, a duty 
equivalent to 15 per cent. of the duty imposed on each of said articles by 
existing law in addition to the duty of August 27, 1894, provided that the 
additional duties imposed by this section shall not in any case increase the 
rate of duty on any article beyond the rate imposed thereon by the said act 
of October 1, 1899; but in such case the duties shall be the same as were 
imposed by said act; and provided, further that where the present rate of 
duty on any article is higher than was fixed by said last named act, the 
rate of duty thereon shall not be further increased by this section, but 
shall remain as provided by existing laws. 


It could not be expected that under such fire-alarm condi- 
tions a fully digested revenue measure could be prepared. 
Under the circumstances, the revenue bill shows a gratifying 
degree of good sense. In view of the brevity, directness and 
efficiency of the measure, to criticise its minor defects would be 
supercilious. It is a prompt, wise, efficient and well-directed 
effort to restore the solvency of the government by much need- 
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ed protective duties. It will be as helpful to industry as to the 
Treasury. 

It is only to continue in operation until August 1, 1898, by 
which time the nation will have decided definitely whether it 
wants to continue its protective policy or enter upon the new 
century with afree trade experiment. If the election of 1896 
should give a Congress and President in favor of an anti-pro- 
tection policy, the provisions of this bill will clear the way for 
it, as these duties will cease to operate in less than a year after 
the new Congress meets. 

On the other hand, if, as is much more probable, the 
nation decides in 1896 that it wants to begin the new cen- 
tury with a protective policy, the expiration of this law will 
make an entire revision of the subject necessary; in whichcase, 
it is to be hoped that the tariff will be put upon a more strictly 
economic and less political basis than ever before. 

It will be observed that the new bill perpetuates the heresy 
that the full amount of the duty is added tothe price, by provid- 
ing a compensatory duty on manufactured woolens equal to 
the duty on raw wool. Every manufacturer knows that the 
price is not increased by the full amount of the duty; it was not 
under the McKinley Bill nor under any other bill, and protec- 
tionists have denied right along that such is the case. This is 
a delusion, the acquiescense in which has done much to injure 
the cause of protection, and ought not to be recognized in 
any protective legislation. In the present instance, however, it 
probably could not have been avoided, as the present bill is an 
emergency measure which should not be impeded by protracted 
discussion. And as it is only to last until 1898, it might have 
have been inadvisable to raise the issue. 

The woolen manufacturers needed the protection quite as 
much as the wool growers. To give them protection under the 
pretense of compensation for the duty on raw wool will have 
the same effect asif it had been frankly given for protection, 
though it is a delusion which should be avoided in all future 
discussions and legislation upon the subject. If manufacturers 
really need protection, give it to them, but do not give them 
protection under the hocus-pocus process of pretending to com- 
pensate them for a duty they do not pay. The disaster of such 
legislation is revealed when for any reason a change in the duty 
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on raw wool is brought about, as in the case of the Wilson 
Bill. 

Every woolen manufacturer knows that the removal of 
what was called compensatory duties from woolen manufactur- 
ers cut right into their protection. If the duty on wool had 
been levied for protection purposes, it would not have been 
withdrawn under the pretense of giving free wool. The manu- 
facturers would then have had permanent fighting ground 
against the severe knifing they received by the Wilson Bill. 
Like all other forms of error, bad economic reasoning is sure to 
bring its penalty, and its reaction is apt to come when it is least 
expected. Correct reasons are always the best in the long run, 
though sometimes delusion will make more headway for the mo- 
ment. When the time comes in 1898 for a more scientific and 
comprehensive revision of the whole subject, strictly economic 
reasons alone should govern the legislation. In the meantime, 
the Reed-Dingley measure will answer all the emergency pur- 
poses both of revenue and protection. Ifthe President obstructs 
the passage of this measure by his veto, he will but add one 
more to his list of crimes against the Republic. 


Toynbee and His Work. 
By Dr. M. McG. Dana. 


As a fitting background on which to set the career we are 
about to portray, let us recall the sensational and troublous 
history of the year in which it began. The trend of European 
affairs can be at least partially traced in the mood and policy of 
England. You can surely infer from the record of English ex- 
citement and governmental action what may have transpired 
across the Channel. The year of Toynbee’s birth—1852—was 
one of great unrest. An outburst of military spirit was the re- 
sultant of a fresh alarm about a French invasion. Then came 
as a consequent, the volunteer movement, which aroused an 
immense amount of national enthusiasm, and received even the 
sanction of the Crown. The poet laureate, Mr. Tennyson, at- 
tempted to voice the popular sentiment, and though his lines 
are manifestly unworthy of his high powers, they nevertheless 
are significant, because expressive of the public alarm prevalent 
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at that time. The previous year had been signalized by the 
opening of the great exhibition in C1,.. ° Palace, and by the 
coup a’etat of Louis Napoleon. On the anniversary of the latter 
event in 1852, came his inauguration as hereditary Emperor, 
with imposing religious ceremonial in the historic church of 
Paris—Notre Dame. Lord Palmerston, as foreign secretary 
under Lord Russell, had been dismissed. This was due, in 
part, to his arbitrary conduct of foreign affairs, and also to a 
growing distrust of him by both the Queen and the Prime Min- 
ister. Palmerston was a difficult man to understand, for while 
reckoned as a conservative at home, he was looked upon by 
Continental cabinets as a patron of revolution, and by English 
radicals as the steady enemy of political reform. Cobden so 
thoroughly disliked him that he did not hesitate to declare him 
to be the worst minister that ever governed England. Yet this 
good-natured statesman at a later period invited his outspoken 
critic to take office under him. Palmerston was also a pro- 
nounced friend, officially and personally, of Kossuth, and dis- 
played an open contempt for the anger and alarm of Austria 
over his escape. He astounded his colleagues by continuing 
diplomatic relations with Louis Napoleon, and by giving a semi- 
official endorsement to the coup d’etat of the latter. In Feb- 
ruary, 1852, came the overthrow of the Russell Ministry, with 
its attendant excitement. Little of a positive character had 
been initiated or accomplished by it. Following Peel’s policy 
of throwing open the markets to foreign as well as colonial 
sugar, and by the repeal of the Navigation Laws, it had com- 
manded a mild approval. It made an ineffectual effort at a re- 
form bill, and feebly favored attempts to gain admission into 
Parliament for Jews, and then it fell, without exciting any na- 
tional regret. The Derby Ministry, familiarly spoken of as the 
‘*Who! Who!” Government, succeeded, and at the outset made 
an almost fatal blunder by hinting, as did its Premier, that the 
question of protection would be reviewed. At once the Free 
Trade League was reorganized, and between the agitation there- 
by awakened, the disturbances in Ireland over the Tenant 
Right question, the popular discontent became wide-spread. 
Turning to the industrial condition, we find the great lock-out 
of the iron trade had just occurred, while the co-operative 
movement in London was met by a bitter antagonism on the 
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part of those opposed to all labor associa s, even for mutual 
help. The Christian Socialists, among whom figured Charles 
Kingsley, were still encountering the denunciation of conserva- 
tive reviews and the Manchester School of economists. Such 
were the scenes which had been transpiring, and such the pan- 
icky year in the August of which Arnold Toynbee was born, at 
Savile Row, London. 

There is something exceedingly attractive about our sub- 
ject, while his name has come to stand for a significant social 
movement. New men put new questions, and that makes their 
advent always of interest. New eyes wherewith to see this old 
world; and then a strong intellect wherewith to untangle its 
problems and teach the new truth for which humanity waits, 
that makes a mission possible. Toynbee came naturally by his 
deep interest in the hardships and occupations of the working- 
classes. His father before him had been a student of the con- 
dition of the poor, and had assisted in erecting for them model 
cottages, and the establishment of a lecture hall, at Wimbledon, 
where the Toynbees resided. 

It was a lively village, situated in the midst of charming 
rural scenery, and ministering to the delight in natural beauty 
which was early developedin young Toynbee through the care- 
ful and sympathetic tuition of his father. His rambles over 
Wimbledon Common were recalled as among the happiest hours 
of his childhood. He early acquired a fondness for history, 
especially military history, delighting as a boy in constructing 
mimic fortifications, and equipping them with such armament 
as he could procure. Though always delicate, and acutely 
sensitive to pain, he yet was fearless and impetuous, uniting 
with high-strung vehemence a resolute will. He was in every 
respect a loveable and manly youth. He had a boy’s instinct 
for games, and excelled in all those sports which in school and 
university do so much to develop the physical vigor and self- 
reliant qualities for which English young men, as a class, are 
noted. Arnold’s first preference was for a military life, but 
changing tastes, and a sense of physical unfitness, soon turned 
him from this; and next he thought of the civil service. To 
prepare for this he began upon a course of careful reading, 
covering two years, supplemented by lectures at King’s College, 
London. Again he changed his purpose and determined to 
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prepare for the bar. But even this was abandoned, and few 
suspected the struggle, the inward unrest, which made this un- 
avoidable. It is always sad to see a young life, girt with un- 
usual promise, hampered at its very start with ill health, and 
its entail of suffering and struggle; yet ’tis true that its way of 
suffering is the witness which a soul bears to itself. What 
martyrdom is more noble than the renunciation of happiness 
and the fearless pursuit of duty, or the placing conscience 
where mere feeling had hitherto held sway. 

Young Toynbee finally decided to devote himself to the 
study of history and its philosophy. To this pursuit he said 
he wished to give up his life, and therefore relinquished all idea 
of entering upon any profession. Apologetically writing of 
this new aim he said: ‘‘I do not care to spend my life in ac- 
quiring material benefits, which might have an evil, and at any- 
rate could not have a good, effect uponme. * * * My sole, 
and so far as it can be, unalloyed motive is the pursuit of truth; 
and for truth I feel I would willingly sacrifice prospects of the 
most dazzling renown.” This has the the ring of true chivalry 
about it, and is noteworthy as the utterance of a young man 
just completing his nineteenth year. He is having his first 
real glimpse into his promised land, his day of ecstasy. Every 
one begins the world afresh, as if none had lived before him 
whose bequest of failures and experiences might make him 
more cautious and less presumptuous. The young man has 
now found his calling, and in spirit, at least, he ever after ad- 
hered to the programme it involved. Before he was sixteen 
his father died, and he was left at a critical period without the 
latter’s counsel and companionship. 

Inclined too much to solitude, and living mostly in books, 
it proved a most timely step when Toynbee entered Pembroke 
College, Oxford, at the age of twenty-one. University life 
supplied him with correctives for mental faults he had fallen 
into, while contact with bright minds intensified and enlarged 
the scope of his own powers, taught him his defects and stimu- 
lated his ambition. Sickness occasioned by competing for a 
scholarship in modern history in Balliol College obliged him 
to leave Oxford. In January, 1875, he returned as a com- 
moner of Balliol College, and here he spent nearly three years 
Handicapped by continued ill health, he was compelled to fore- 
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go reading for honors or competing for any of the University 
prizes. In fact, he could only apply himself for a few brief 
hours daily, and had to be content with taking a pass degree in 
the summer of 1878. While at Balliol he read widely and wise- 
ly, and yielded to the spell of some of the scholarly men, inter- 
course with whom constituted one of the chief advantages of 
University life. The social side of his nature, too, was 
brought out during his residence at Oxford, and his genial, 
inquisitive spirit attached to him those who appreciated his 
gifts and prized his friendship. We have this picture of him 
when on the threshold of his unique career: ‘‘An oval face, a 
high forehead crowned with masses of soft brown hair, features 
very clearly cut, a straight nose, anda rather large, full-lipped 
mouth, which only needed more color to produce the impres- 
sion of beauty. * * * Together with this winning counte- 
nance, he had a manner singularly frank, open and animated.” 
He is a student in looks, and though already an invalid without 
the peculiarities, sometimes painful, sometimes pitiful, which 
invalidism is apt to produce, the charm his university residence 
had for him crops out in letters, as well as in the deepening life 
of which he became ever more and more conscious. This frag- 
ment of a letter to a friend acquaints us with the thoughtful 
and prophetic glow which marked the man: ‘‘ The Garden 
Quadrangle at Balliol is where one walks at night and listens 
to the wind in the trees and weaves the stars into the web 
of one’s thoughts; where one gazes from the pale, inhuman 
moon to the ruddy light of the windows, and hears broken 
notes of music and laughter, and the complaining murmur 
of the railroad in the distance.” At Oxford, Toynbee came 
under the influence of Mr. Ruskin, then Professor of Fine 
Arts in the University. To illustrate the dignity and bene- 
‘its of manual toil, the professor had persuaded not a few of 
the undergraduates to work under him repairing the road in 
the village of Hinksey near Oxford. Among these Toynbee 
eagerly enrolled himself, and by dint of zeal and pluck rose to 
be a foreman among these student workmen, While at Balliol 
political economy attracted him, because shedding the light 
needed on social conditions, and enabling him to deal intelli- 
gently with the problems which soon were to engross his time 
and study. 
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It had long been Toynbee’s desire to understand and help 
the poor. So he made the somewhat original, and, as it proved, 
useful venture of spending part of the vacations of 1875 in 
in the Whitechapel, East London. He clearly saw that money 
is impotent to deal with the problem of poverty. Friendship 
and sympathy he recognized as the great factors in bringing 
about any permanent betterment. Accordingly, he took rooms 
in acommon lodging house in the Commercial Road, White- 
chapel, and furnished them in the plainest possible manner. 
Thus was initiated a movement whose real promise he, perhaps, 
at the time did not suspect. "Tis always so with humanity’s 
best workers. They buiid better than they know. Now the 
bon-hommie of Toynbee came out, and the charm of his man- 
ners attracted others to him. He did not keep aloof from those 
amid whom he came to live, but at once interested himself in 
their hopes and neighborly reciprocities in the existing organi- 
zations, in the amusements and entertainments of the school 
children. Then he offered himself as a co-worker to that ever- 
honored veteran in the social movements of East London, Rev. 
Mr. Barnett, Vicar of St. Jude’s. Next he put himself in touch 
with the Charity Organization Society, valuing the opportunity 
he thus gained for securing an insight into the real condition of 
those who hitherto had been so little known and less under- 
stood. He joined the Tower Hamlets Radical Club, and 
through his evenings spent there came to know the East End 
politicians and the ideas which governed them. Remember, we 
are describing a real life venture, and that Toynbee had no 
forerunners, but was feeling his own way in a bold, manly 
fashion towards a work which soon engaged ali his time and 
talents. How like his straightforward, self-reliant method it 
was to encounter men where he found them engirt with pre- 
judices he deemed irrational and unmanly. For, among the 
first themes on which he spoke were those of political economy 
and religion, and he chose them because he found so many in 
the club who were strongly opposed to both. And it was while 
speaking to his associates in the club that he became aware of a 
new power. He had been hitherto without any incentive to this 
kind of speech, and it was a joy to him to discover that he could 
think on his feet and express himself clearly and forcibly and 
command attentive listening. The address was, first, such a 
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setting forth of the nature and aims of religion as might have 
been expected from this unconventional, but earnest church man. 
The debate which followed was spirited, if not altogether rev- 
erent or orthodox in tone. It was a revelation to him as to the 
way these men looked at religion; for one speaker held that 
the common idea of heaven (one which he’was intent upon ridi- 
culing), was ‘‘a place where the angels had nothing to do but 
let their hair go on growing and growing forever.” It wasa 
pity Toynbee was not able to repeat his Whitechapel residential 
visits, but his health was too delicate to endure the strain of his 
novel but wearying environment, and sadly he gave it up; little 
dreaming that his example and brief experiment was to be mem- 
orialized in Toynbee Hall, and all that it stood for in White- 
chapel as well as prompted to elsewhere. 

Soon after taking his degree at Balliol some thirty or more 
Indian students were put under his charge. His interest in 
the study of Political Enonomy had grown, and to this he now 
added the careful study of Indian subjects. He rightly felt that 
much depended on these representatives of India being rightly 
grounded in the principles of economics; at the same time he 
recognized the necessity of modifying the teachings of English 
economists to the condition of things his pupils would meet in 
their own country. He appreciated, also, the opporturiity 
afforded him of training these young men for responsible service 
under the English Government. 

Toynbee, young as he was, had already broken with the 
older: economists, believing them too largely theoretical and too 
little ethical. There was need, in his judgment, of a new poli- 
tical economy, nearer to the real facts of society and also more 
humane. He had no patience with the mere formulation of 
economic laws; he wanted duties emphasized, the ethical rela- 
tions of men made more of, and some amelioration of the social 
condition proposed. If the older school of political writers had 
dwelt on the danger of government interference and leaned un- 
duly to the doctrine of /azssez faire, that only made it the more 
incumbent on the new school of economists to show the real 
sphere of government what it might do and where its interven- 
tion was wise and necessary. Yet he is not an extremist in ad- 
vocating state action, or the socializing of some functions hith- 
erto deemed beyond the province of the general government or 
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municipality. He was pronounced in his views in favor of 
free trade, but also in favor of the freedom of labor 
and in the radical change of the Poor Law. His sym- 
pathy with the wage-earning class made him: feel that the 
theories of leading political economists promoted a grasping 
spirit in the individual and nation. He felt that the poor man 
was handicapped in his lot, for without education, or the free 
opportunity of emigration, he had little chance of gaining his 
portion of the augmenting wealth of the country. Toynbee’s 
position was not altogether easy to understand, for he was 
neither socialist nor democrat. While he was no partisan in poli- 
tics, he was in sympathy with the laboring classes, and he had 
made their condition his study. So he realized, as few of the 
doctrinaires did, the altered condition of things resulting from 
the growth of the factory system, the remuneration of laborers 
and their organization for self-protection. The historical method 
in which Toynbee believed, had revolutionized political economy 
by showing that its laws were for the most part relative, chang- 
ing with the varying stages of civilization. Adam Smith was 
concerned about production, but already in Toynbee’s time the 
more equable distribution of wealth was the great question. 
Hence, he claimed ‘“‘that a gospel of life was needed, and the old 
political economy had none. Morality must be united with 
economics asa practical science. The better distribution which 
is sought will then be found in the direction of (1) a modifica- 
tion of the idea of private property by (a) public opinion and (b) 
legislation, but not so as to destroy individualism, which will 
itself be modified by duty and the love of man; (2) of state 
action in the interest of the whole people; (3) of association not 
only of producers but consumers.” Toynbee was a close observer 
of economic phenomena, and had the rare gift of impressing his 
views on others. In the club of university men he organized 
for the purpose of discussing social and industrial questions 
and of educating public opinion, he was the leading spirit. In 
1880, his belief that the time was ripe for a move- 
ment to interest and instruct the masses led him to 
deliver a series of popular addresses. The first were given 
at Bradford, upon Free Trade, the Law of Wages, and England's 
Industrial Supremacy. The second of the above named lectures 
he repeated at Firth College, Sheffield. In this is seen the 
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constant aim of Toynbee to enforce the distinction between the 
laws of production, which are the laws of nature, and the laws 
of distribution, which are in part the result of human contriv- 
ance and may be modified and improved through the growth of 
intelligence and a deepened sense of justice. Another lecture, 
on Industry and Democracy, was noteworthy for its historical 
survey and the close attention it won from audiences in New- 
castle and Bradford. In a later address, on the question, ‘‘Are 
Radicals Socialists,” he proposed these three tests to determine 
the wisdom of state interference in any imstance: (1) The 
matter must be one of primary social importance; (2) it must 
be proved to be practicable; (3) the state interference must not 
diminish self-reliance. In the winter of 1880 he began to lec- 
ture on political economy to a class of workingmen which met 
at the Oxford Co-operative Stores. An article he wrote for 
the Oxford Co-operative Record on ‘‘ Cheap Clothes and Nasty,”’ 
reminded workingmen what hard and ill-paid labor of their 
kin was required to produce this sort of clothing. ‘‘ The great 
maxim we have all to follow is that the welfare of the producer 
is as much a matter of interest to the consumer as the price of the 
product,’’ and in urging regard for this he was wise above his 
times, and his dictum finds application to to-day’s methods in 
trade. At the annual Congress of Co-operative Societies, held 
at Oxford in 1882, his paper on ‘‘ The Education of Co-operators” 
was suggestively brilliant and withal characteristic. He urged 
on the Co-operative Societies a course of instruction for their 
members in civics and political economy. ‘‘ Languor can only 
be conquered by enthusiasm, and enthusiasm can only be 
kindled by two things—an ideal which takes the imagination by 
storm, and a definite intelligible plan for carrying out that 
ideal into practice.” The embodiment of enthusiasm himself, 
he sought to kindle a like flame in the breasts of those whom 
exacting toil wearied and made apathetic. 

In all these efforts, Toynbee is showing the qualities of a 
leader and teacher for the times, and had he lived long enough 
to advocate his noble programme, he would have profoundly 
affected the laboring classes of England. As it was, the latter 
hardly realized what a brave friend and wise advocate he was, 
so far as their interests were concerned. Henry George’s book 
on ‘‘Progress and Poverty” became the theme of two lectures 
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given at Oxford in 1882, and because his last, had about them 
a pathetic interest, and the earnest appeal with which they 
concluded, addressed to his younger hearers, touched and 
deeply moved them. The shadows were visibly gathering 
about him, and his friends noted sadly his growing feebleness, 
and the loss of his quondam exuberance and hopefulness of 
spirit. He would not, however, cease from his labors, but with 
characteristic resoluteness tinged with an unconquerable en- 
thusiasm, he kept at his work, and in January, 1883, went from 
St. Andrews Hall, Newman St., London, where he was repeat- 
ing his second lecture on ‘‘ Progress and Poverty,’ a dying 
man. He lingered till March 9, 1883, and then amid the home 
circle at Wimbledon, in his thirty-first year, he passed away. 
To the last, his mind dwelt on his great occupation, to which he 
had consecrated himself with a signal devotion. It was to help 
men that he had striven, and through his brief but arduous 
career he was sustained by his quenchless hope of betterment 
for the laboring classes, and an unfaltering zeal in bringing to 
them the uplift of his own ideals. There has always been an 
undefinable charm about the man, which accounts for a repu- 
tation which seemingly at least was greater than any achieve- 
ments bear out. After all, the striking and valuable thing was 
not what he actually produced, but rather himself. His noble 
disinterestedness, his chivalric nature, his wide personal sym- 
pathy, his patient courage and lofty optimism—these gave fra- 
grance and force to a life which in two countries at least is 
to-day a powerful inspiration. Toynbee’s name is one to con- 
jure with, and his example has called forth the saints of the 
the industrial world, who are everywhere warring with city 
misery and wrong, and bringing in the brighter day of brother- 
hood and social reformation. 

We may use Toynbee’s own words in speaking of him and 
the bequest he has left us: ‘‘Oh! time, hast thou no memory? 
The bright pictures of glancing life are they gone with those 
dead ones who clasped hands and shouted? Or not without a 
smile dost thou remember them dreaming?” It is difficult to 
say exactly what Arnold Toynbee’s place is to be among the 
teachers and leaders of this generation. We know that he was 
fast becoming a power in Oxford through his labors as tutor 
and lecturer at Balliol. He left only a few monographs and 
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manuscripts full of facts and social studies, laboriously gathered 
and carefully arranged. As a political economist he combined 
thorough study of the theory of his subject with gifts of imagi- 
nation and sympathy, which enabled him to invest its doctrines 
with a vivid interest too generally lacking in their exposition. 
He was quick to seize upon salient facts, to observe the tragedies 
and comedies that make up so largely the staple of daily hu- 
man life. Sharing in the modern philosophic spirit, he hesi- 
tated to break with the past, and with a scholar’s instinct he 
gave himself to careful and extended research. He was, in 
fact, an authority on economic questions, because of his wide 
reading and familiarity with the great writers, from Adam 
Smith down. His role, however, was more that of a social re- 
former, and he made all his economic studies tributary to that. 
His lectures left an indelible impress on his auditors, while the 
unrestrained intercourse he held with chosen friends had about 
it a genuine tracery of lofty eloquence. Not all could rise to 
his indomitable idealism, yet all felt the spell of his passionate 
earnestness. To young England and the large circle of university 
men whom he met, he was a great inspiration. His life, his aims 
were a speaking rebuke to selfishness and the cynicism of those 
who depise the common crowd. He strengthened faith in in- 
dividual goodness and in the possibilities of general progress; 
while at the same time he held high the standard of social duty 
amid the growing perplexities of our modern life. Toynbee 
Hall, which is his memorial, embodies his views and establishes 
the fact that they admitted of practical realization. The college 
settlement movement which has developed so rapidly and is so 
full of promise, may be reckoned as the outcome of Toynbee’s 
life and teaching. This is really the highest tribute to the 
man; it shows that he has become a social force, and that is the 
best possible transformation of a life. Toynbee Hall has now 
become a great institution, with wide reaching educational 
and social influences. It maintains a great variety of evening 
classes; is the head center of a number of workmen’s clubs, has 
created a spirit of real brotherhood amid those who hitherto 
have stood aloof from one another, and has brought the crowded 
population of East London into touch with the legendary life 
and culture of the old universities. It did not create much 
new machinery, but revitalized and made effective institutions 
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and agencies already existing in that section of London. It 
largely reconstituted the vestries, the Boards of Guardians, the 
committees on schools, and put new life into the system of 
local self-government, where careful instruction is given in po- 
litical economy, while grave questions of social and industrial life 
are discussed in its lecture hall. Ina word, Toynbee Hall stands 
for a new ideal of citizenship. The art of self-government 
it is seeking to develop. The Sanitary Aid Committee, with its 
headquarters at Toynbee Hall, has not only abated nuisances, 
but enforced greater vigilance both on the part of landlords and 
of the local authorities. The principle of personal service, per- 
sonal knowledge and personal sympathy underlies the whole 
movement and is the inspiration of every endeavor. The West 
End has been, through Toynbee Hall, brought into friendly re- 
lations with the dwellers in the East End. Students and work- 
ingmen have met in cordial fellowship, and the result has been 
a deeper conviction of human brotherhood, and the acknowledg- 
ment of a common responsibility for the common good. Lec- 
turers from Oxford and Cambridge have in Toynbee lecture 
hall met, face to face, men of every craft, and been plied with 
the keen questions that the hardships and hindrances in their 
lot suggested. The annual exhibition of pictures, held under 
the auspices of Toynbee Hall, has now become a unique affair 
in East London, and is attended by great crowds. The inter- 
est displayed by those who loan the paintings isitself an augury 
of kindlier feeling between classes hitherto widely separated, 
while the appreciative enjoyment of this exhibit has awakened 
surprise and a new respect for those who have seen so little of 
the works of great artists. Here, then, has been a great object 
lesson, an illustration of how to reach and lift to a higher level 
the life of the poorest and most neglected sections of our great 
cities. Toynbee Hall is the evolution of a mighty civic and 
social movement which is now seen to be practicable in every 
municipality. Its aim is to develop individual character through 
the education of civic spirit and through the wise direction of 
local energies. It stands as a protest against those social 
neglects which have resulted in our slums, in that despair and 
decadence which overtake the population unwholesomely 
crowded and inhumanly housed. It also is the pioneer of a per- 
manent effort to enlist the educated and leisured classes in do- 
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ing for the less favored, and opportunity is by it afforded for 
the personal study of social problems, and for the expression of 
every social sympathy. 

It was Toynbee’s cherished hope that mere doctrinaires 
and those living too exclusively in a scholastic environment 
might come into sympathetic contact with the masses of toilers 
crowded inthe ‘‘ East Ends”’ of our cities, study on the spot 
the actual conditions of tenement life, seek by personal service 
to enoble it, and thus create a spirit of brotherhood which 
might efface the sense of class distinctions, class prejudices 
and class antagonisms. For all this Toynbee Hall stands to 
day, and the renaissance of interest in and sympathy with the 
wage earning millions, and those who are at present below the 
life line, we owe in the main to Arnold Toynbee. 


Negroes Under Northern Conditions. 
BY GUY CARLETON LEE, A.M., LL.M. 


IN THE study of the negro we have, as a rule, sought knowl- 
edge of the Southern type; the negro in the North has received 
little critical attention. Yet to judge most accurately of the 
capabilities of the colored man, as shown by his use of the one- 
third of a century of freedom, which has followed the three 
centuries of his slavery, we must consider his race in its North- 
ern environment. To obtain the best results from such a con- 
sideration it is necessary to select a point of research offering 
both urban and rural conditions, where the prejudice against 
the negro was slight, if existent, at the time of his settlement, 
and where the present negro population is composed almost en- 
tirely of ex-slaves or their children. 

It is believed that Carlisle, Pennsylvania, presents such a 
base of investigation. 

The peculiar trough-like formation of the country in which 
Carlisle, a busy town surrounded by fertile farms, is placed, 
afforded for over a century an easy and unmistakable route for 
the Underground Railway. This organization furnished reason- 
ably safe service, including meals and lodgings, to more than 
one-quarter of the total number of escaped slaves fortunate 
enough to reach a free State. This number, however, was but 
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a handful of the multitude of negroes pictured by romancers as 
fleeing from bondage. Prior to 1860, 175 to 200 slaves passed 
through Carlisle each year, in their Northward flight; few dared 
remain long, as the town was a favorite point of interception, 
although its citizens, as a rule, stood neutral in the struggle be- 
tween the claims of the master and the resistance of the chattel. 
The early negro population was recruited from the ‘free 
negroes’’ of Pennsylvania. In 1864, however, the town added 
over 500 fugitive slaves to its permanent inhabitants, and this 
settlement of Virginia and North Carolina refugees furnished 
the base of the present colored population. Since 1865, the 
colored people have added steadily to their numbers, but their 
rate of increase is less than that of the whites. In 1895 the 
‘*free negro” has almost disappeared, and his successors are of 
the following stocks: 86.25 + per cent., Virginian; 5.55 + per 
cent., North Carolinian; 5.25 + per cent., from unknown sources; 
3.95 + percent., ‘‘free negro.” During the last century the 
number of colored people has from a total of 117 in 1795 reach- 
ed the maximum of 1,456 in 1895. Of this number 854 are 
females, 602 are males. We may sub-divide them into 31.25 + 
per cent. pure negro, 44.64 + per cent. mixed blood of inde- 
terminate quantity, 19.75 + per cent. mulatto, 2.18 + per cent. 
quadroon, and 2.18 + per cent. octoroon. 

The negro prefers to keep house rather than ‘‘ to board.” 
This is due to economic rather than sentimental reasons. His 
housekeeper, be she wife or leman, in seventy per cent. of the 
homes, provides roof and food for him. The negro of 1866- 
1876 had an ambition to own a home; he bought generally in 
the alleys and dwelt, as in the Southern States, at the back of 
the white man's property. As the alley locations filled up he 
was attracted by the cheapness of land in a certain section of 
the skirts of the town, and there bought lots. To-day these 
purchases have, through the growth of the city, trebled in 
value, and that, too, despite the active resistance to progress 
offered by the negro, and the depreciation that his bare posses- 
sion brings to property. The appreciation of values has been 
much less in the negro quarter than in the white residential 
quarter. The home of the renter, as well as that of the 
owner, varies from the three-room cottage to the ten-room 
house; but not a negro in the town occupies a house fitted with 
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water closets, sewer connections or working gas fixtures; but 
one house is heated by a furnace; none by hot water or steam. 
The cost of these dwellings varies from $300 to $2,500; the 
majority cost less than $500 each. The ordinary negro renter 
pays $3 to$5 per month for his house. The proportion of 
individuals to each dwelling is twenty-two per cent. greater 
than with the whites, and the number of rooms to each house 
is fifty-two per cent. less. 

The furniture of the negro is neat and often of good style, 
and, in a number of cases, better than that owned by the ma- 
jority of whites with equal incomes. The house, at least in the 
living rooms, is kept neatly and in order. In 100 homes visited, 
87 + per cent. showed no shiftlessness or untidiness outside of the 
bedrooms, though in 72 cases the woman of the house was in 
constant daily service away from home, from 7.30 A. M. to 6.30 
rp. M. In thirteen per cent. the whole house was disorderly 
and dirty. In 37 houses musical instruments, usually organs, 
were found; in 41 the walls had pictures upon them, not one 
ortwo, but a goodly number, tastefully displayed; 92 homes 
had curtains; go were carpeted in the living room; in 14 books 
were to be seen in quantity; and in 23 the Bible had visible 
place. 

The dress of the young colored woman is neat and often 
follows closely to the prevailing mode. On parade the young 
colored man dresses well, but in a rather loud fashion. The 
older people of both sexes, upon Sundays and holidays, wear 
substantial garments. The males, however, when not dressed 
in their best clothes, present, in the majority of cases, an un- 
tidy and dilapidated appearance. The women secure many 
second-hand garments, at little or nothing, from their employ- 
ers, and owing to the large number of students in the town, 
the men are able to dress well and cheaply. The average an- 
nual cash expenditure for clothing and shoes in 37 widely differ- 
ing cases was $18.15. 

The housekeeping is done upon a surprisingly limited scale; 
the average income or proportion of receipts to each member 
of the household rarely exceeds ninety cents per week. This 
forced economy is a most interesting subject of analysis. In 
the majority of homes but one heating stove is used; if this 
is not the cooking stove, then the latter seldom contains a fire 
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for more than two days of each week, for upon the other days 
the housekeeper avails herself, by pre-arrangement, of a neigh- 
bor’s fire. The supply of fuel ordinarily needed may be esti- 
mated at two tons for winter, and half a ton for summer. 
This is eked out by such wood as may be gathered at no cost. 
One lamp is considered sufficient for the household, but in 
winter another is used during part of the evening. At the 
first symptoms of sickness the negro seeks medical advice; if 
poor, he calls upon the charity physician; if the owner of real 
estate, he is obliged to call a doctor whom he must pay at the 
time of the visit. He pays the dentist when a tooth is drawn, 
but he spends no money for filling teeth. The staple food of 
the negro is bread and molasses. A comparison of the food 
lists of thirty-seven families, earning an average of $21.05 per 
month, shows 495 of the 1,009 meals consumed during one 
week, to consist of bread and molasses, without coffee, tea, 
milk or other addition; 215 consisted of bread and molasses 
and coffee, with milk and sugar in 171 cases. Fresh pork is 
almost the sole meat used, few vegetables are eaten, and eggs 
and butter still more seldom than vegetables. If the woman 
of the family is at service, the quality and quantity of the food 
is changed. The negro servant regards the need of her family 
as paramount to all other considerations. No provisions arriv- 
ing at the place of her employment fail to pay her toll, and 
baskets, bundles and dress fronts alike furnish her with means 
of conveying food home. 

I have traced the occupations of 577 of the 602 male negroes; 
93 are at school, 99 are under school age. Of the balance, 410, 
one is a lime burner, with an income of about $1,500; two ar 
contractors with incomes of $500-$600; one conducts a laundr, 
business that has net him about $500 per year. These men 
employ both white and colored hands. Five small stores are 
run bycolored men and return a profit varying from $75 to $250 
per year; eight barbers earn a like amount; five cobblers and 
repairers have incomes not exceeding $100 annually; 15 team- 
sters, owning or hiring teams, earn from $1.50 to $2.25 per day 
during six months of the year. Thus 37 men may be said to 
be in business for their own account. Four clergymen earn 
from $200 to $825; four men are connected with church work 
besides the pastors, but do not receive an annual return exceed- 
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ing $37.50 each; three men earn from $48 to $56 per year in 
manual labor connected with churches; 40 men earn from $20 
to $30 per month as janitors, hostlers, drivers, waiters and men 
of all work; 48 are employed during five months of the year on 
neighboring farms as farm hands and fence makers, at 75 cents 
to $1.50 per day, and in quarries at $1 to $2.50 per day. The 
average wage of these rural laborers is less than $1.05 per day. 
By counting 12 months’ labor for these 48 men, every working 
colored man, not otherwise classed, will be included in estimate. 
The skilled laborers include four carpenters earning $1.50 per 
day; 1o masons and bricklayers earning $2 to $2.25; six hod 
carriers at $1.25. The amount of yearly earnings of skilled 
laborers depends upon the general activity in their respective 
lines. 

One hundred and fifty-six males are then to be classed as 
workers. Deducting this number from 410, the total male 
population at school age and over, and not at school, and we 
find that we have 254 dependent males; of these 172, or a total 
of 67 + per cent. of the idle negroes are known to belong to the 
class of habitual criminals. The dependent male, when out of 
correctional institutions, receives five per cent. of his support 
from the direct charity of the whites; 95 per cent. is furnished 
by the colored female; 70 + per cent. of the colored females, ex- 
clusive of school children and children under school age, are in 
service; 20 + per cent. do washing at their homes; 7.5 + per 
cent. have no other employment than their own housework. 
2.50 + per cent. do not work. A negro woman will only serve 
in a negro family when hard pressed for money, and then for a 
few days only. The women earn from $1.50 to $2.50, with an 
average of $2, per week; some cooks (5) earn from $3 to $4.50. 
Of the 113 colored freeholders, 65 are worth less than $300, 27 
are rated between $500 and $700, seven between $750 and 
$1,000, five between $1,000 and $1,500, six between $2,000 
and $2,500, one at $5,000, one at $10,000 and one be- 
tween $30,000 and $40,000. During the last 15 years, with the 
exception of five men, few negroes have bought real property, 
and in many cases the property owned to-day may be traced to 
the money brought from the South, and its increase from inter- 
est or from the rise in value of the lot in which it was invested. 

The apologists of the negro race have done it much harm 
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by shrinking from reviewing the moral nature of the individuals 
composing it, or if prevailed upon, so that they touch on the 
subject, they have glossed it over with a varnish of assorted 
examples of piety. The intelligent colored man does not desire 
this method of treatment; he is willing that the whole truth 
should be told. The social evil of the negro should be clearly 
seen and fully understood, that the cure may be radical. The 
negro’s proneness to social sin has been excused, his moral de- 
pravity and lust have been sanctioned, where he did not seek 
white victims, and to-day his illicit cohabitation is regarded as 
a race incident. Of the 1,456 negroes in Carlisle, but 31.25 + 
per cent. are of unmixed negro blood. This statement at once 
raises the question of the legitimacy of the 68.75 + per cent., but 
though the bar sinister runs across the large proportion of them, 
we cannot assume that 68.75 per cent. are born out of wedlock, 
any more than we could postulate the legitimacy of the 31.25 + 
per cent. Welearn from the official registers that during the 
past year 362 marriages (white and colored), were celebrated in 
the county, and 144 in Carlisle. As the colored people constitute 
15 + per cent. of the population we should, from their nature, 
expect them to furnish more than 15+ per cent. of the mar- 
riages. We find that they actually furnish less than 5.25 + per 
cent., and of this percentage, 24+ per cent. are stated to have 
been forced upon the bridegroom. Upon the Register of Births, 
we note that of 30 colored births 20+ per cent. may, from the 
the record, be regarded as illegitimate; and investigation in- 
dicates 20 + per cent. additional should be added; or a total of 
40+per cent. of registered colored births. The registered 
births do not indicate the result of the social evil; the negro 
woman in 1895 is an expert in foeticide and infanticide. 
Solicitation by colored street walkers is confined to men of 
their own color, but the negro ‘‘ office worker” preys upon the 
white man. The negroes maintain six assignation houses, to 
which negroes resort, and one that only admits white men; but 
while in the six only colored women are sent for, here both 
white and colored make calls, upon notice. Three houses exist 
where meetings may be arranged before entering the house. 
The total number of bawdy houses is sufficient to provide one 
for every 145 + of the colored population, counting babies, 
children and old people. The home from which the parents 
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are all day gone offers opportunities for clandestine meetings, 
and such homes furnish a clue to 90 per cent. of the vice exist- 
ing among the young people, and gives ground for this state- 
ment of acolored clergyman: ‘‘ Our women work, they must 
work; behind in the home the daughter must remain; she is 
tempted by her playmates; children are in most cases ruined by 
children of an age similar to their own. If our girls have not 
the constant care of their mother, or are not put to service at 
ten or eleven years of age in a respectable white family, who 
will strictly watch them, nine out of ten are ruined.”” Another 
colored minister says: ‘‘God help us; three-quarters of our 
women are not virtuous, and the evil increases.” The young 
colored people of the town, for obvious reasons, do not marry. 

There are seven cases of legal miscegenation here. Four 
colored men have married white wives, three negro women 
have white husbands; the reason given by the negro in these 
marriages is distrust of the virtue of his race. These mixed 
families occupy a peculiar position; both white and black look 
upon them with disfavor. They are, however, reasonably 
happy and prosperous. Several cases of illegal connections 
between the races exist. The social evil is not confined to the 
young; it extends to every age and condition, and its blackness 
brings out all the more prominently the pure lives of the 
colored Christian workers who labor diligently for the welfare of 
their race. 

We have placed the number of idle negros at 254, and stated 
that 67 per cent. of them are criminals; let us examine the 
criminal records for proof. In the following table we will em- 
body the result of this search, but will not include unarrested 
persons, known to be guilty of fornication or lewd and lascivious 
cohabitation. If such were included, we would claim 98 per 
cent as criminal: 
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ONE YEAR’S RECORD. 


Arrests Disposed of in Police or Borough Courts. 
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Deducting 23 arrests on account of persons arrested more 
than once, and we find 172 convicted criminals, or 67 + per 
cent. of total number of idle colored men. 

The Church system comprises two Methodist, two Baptist 
and one Church of God congregations. The first church estab- 
lished by the negroes in Carlisle, about the last of the eigh- 
teenth century, still exists in vigorous life; this African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, as it is now called, has 168 church 
members and 175 in its Sunday-school. It occupies a substan- 
tial church, which, together with the parsonage. is valued at 
$7,000, clear of debt. The building is lighted by electricity, 
heated by hot air, has a good organ, salaried organist, and is 
taken care of by a paid sexton. The pastor received $815 last 
year. The leading colored Church is the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church, established 1849. Its membership is 
180; it has a Sunday-school enrollment of 150; it owns a com- 
modious stone church, lighted by gas, heated by furnace; em- 
ploys salaried organist and paid janitor; its property, including 
parsonage, is valued at $6,500, clear of debt. Its pastor, a man 
of executive ability, received $825 last year. The Baptist 
Churches, with 52 and 25 members respectively, occupy neat 
chapels, valued at about $1,100, each. One pays its pastor, an 
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intelligent man, $250 per year, the other pays no salary. The 
Church of God claims but seven members; it has no church, but 
owns a lot valued at $175; its pastor receives no salary. 

A peculiarity of the colored congregations is the equality 


of the contributions. Each member strives to do his share, or 


I should say her share, as the women are the support of the 
church. In one church the contributions for six years have 
averaged 12 + percent. of the income of its members. The 
contributions of either of the two Methodist churches surpass 
the contributions of any of two-thirds of the white congrega- 
tions in the town. In addition to the church organizations, 
and yet within them, are many clubs and societies, for the 
advancement of religious and social interests; besides these 
bodies, lodges of Masons, Odd Fellows, Daughters of Temper- 
ance, and kindred orders, flourish. Many negroes are insured 
in an industrial insurance concern that pays a small death 
benefit and a weekly sick benefit. It has dealt very fairly with 
its patrons. 

The colored school system is a part of the general educa- 
tional plan, distinct from the white schools in the matter of 
color, and in that only. The first colored school was established 
in 1836. In 1864 another school was added. In 1878 the 
Colored High School was organized. In 1882 and 1892 ad- 
ditional schools were put in operation. These five colored 
schools occupy two commodious and conveniently located build- 
ings; these buildings are as desirable and as well fitted as those 
assigned to white pupils. The teachers are white—males in the 
higher, females in the lower grades; these teachers are as well 
qualified pass the same examinations and receive the same 
salary, grade for grade, as teachers of white scholars. The 
colored system was complete in 1879, but not till 1882 did any 
candidates offer themselves for graduation. In the examina- 
tion of that year one female received 95.22 per cent. and second 
place, one male 88.84 per cent. and tenth place in a mixed 
class of 13, whose leader averaged 95.82 per cent. In 1883, no 
colored graduates. In 1884, three females stood eight, nine 
and ten in aclass of eleven girls, and one male stood at the 
foot with 80} per cent., in a class of white boys, whose lowest 
average was 91 11-20opercent., and the highest 97}, percent In 
1885, no colored graduates. In 1886, 5 candidates presented 
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themselves, 3 just managed to pass, 2 were rejected. In 1887, 
no colored graduates. In 1888, 10 graduates, of whom 6 were 
within 1 per cent. of failure. In 1889, 1890, 1892, 1893, no 
colored graduates. It is necessary to note that prior to 1891 no 
colored pupil was able to graduate without an extra year of 
high school work. 


CLASS OF 1891. 


Twenty-seven members, white and colored; white all took 
regular course, including 3 years in High School. Colored 
took 5 years in high School, or 2 years of extra work. High- 
est average of white graduate, 99.82 per cent; lowest, 80.59 per 
cent.; 21 white pupils had higher averages than 84.50 per 
cent. 


Colored Record. 
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As 80 per cent. was required for a pass, B and C were rejected; A 
stood 22. 


CLASS OF 1894. 


Twenty-two members, 18 white and 4 colored; X and Y, 
females had taken two extra years of work; W, female, usual 
course; Z, male, two extra years; W stood 9, X 14, Y 18, and 


Z 19, in the class of 22. 
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This is the record of the High School since its inception. 
It and the lower schools have diffused much useful knowledge, 
but the efforts of the system have not resulted in more than a 
partial success. Many causes have worked against it. We 
must leave the question of reasons and results for another 
paper. We will say, however, that there is lack of parental 
co-operation; the pupil finds at home encouragement to resist 
the authority of the teacher. The inability of the parent toassist 
the scholar in the preparation of assigned lessons militates 
against the negro. The records of the School Board and the 
teachers of the colored schools tell of assaults upon teachers, 
vile and profane language of the children in streets and halls, 
indecent gestures and lewd handling of each others persons by 
opposite sexes, of female pupils detected in compromising situ- 
ations with men from the street. 

The total white enrollment is 1149, colored 236, the col- 
ored scholars thus furnishing 16 + per cent. of the total regis- 
tration. Thetotal tax levy for one year was $12,602.20. Esti- 
mated by enrollment, the amount to be paid by the negro should 
be $2,016, but his actual assessment was $507.21, and this was 
apportioned among 323 taxpayers. Of these, 162, one more than 
half, evade all payment, and the actual amount paid by col- 
ored men toward the support of the school was $342.22, less 
than 20-100 of one per cent., and less than the lowest salary 
paid to a single teacher in their schools. Expenditures are 
based on attendance, if receipts are not. Of $60,c0oinvested in 
school buildings the colored pupils have the use of 15 + per 
cent. of school books and supplies, 17 + per cent., fund for 
teachers’ salaries; 19 + per cent., sundries and incidentals; 18 
+ per cent., or atotal average of 1.25 + per cent. more than 
by attendance the colored schools are entitled to, and more than 
7° times what their contribution to the school tax levy would 
seem to warrant. 

In nine cases out of ten advanced education is a positive 
detriment to the negro, and it will be, not only as long as the 
educated colored man feels too proud to work at manual labor, 
but as long as the present race discrimination exists and the 
negro fails to accept his isolation; as long as practically all pro- 
fessional employment, save the ministry, and some few positions 
as teachers, are closed to him. Hecan not find employment 
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as a clerk, or shop hand—to him only manual occupations are 
open. The discrimination, in this town, becomes more and 
more rigid. Not only are the avenues to the higher forms of 
labor closed, but he is not wanted by white churches as a mem- 
ber; if he goes to them as a worshipper he finds himself as- 
signed to the back seats of the meeting-house. In the court- 
room he is restricted to ceriain seats, and this by the ruling of 
a Republican judge; he cannot obtain entertainment at leading 
hotels, nor be shaved in barber shops patronized by whites, and 
these instances are but a few of the many. 

The white population of Carlisle respects the older negroes, 
for they, as a rule, are polite, hardworking citizens, but it is 
weary of the younger generation. Eighty per cent. of negroes 
bern since 1865 are worthless, insolent loafers, immoral, crim- 
inal, a sorrow to their parents and a curse to the community. 

These, then, are the main facts which a study of the negro 
in one Northern town furnishes. The mass of statistics which 
I have gathered in other cities but accentuates the present pre- 
sentation. I have not attempted to draw conclusions; that will 
be a future paper. 


In considering the facts presented by Mr. Lee, it should be 
remembered that the negroes were segregated from the white 
population in a strange environment, where the social ostracism 
was even more repressing than in their native state. As 
he tells us, they were excluded from every skilled occu- 
pation, and almost every profession, as well as from 
the hotels and practically from the churches. This freez- 
ing social process naturally tended to force the negroes to 
derive all their inspiration and habits of living from their own 
people, which could hardly be other than depressing. Hence, 
it is not surprising that a considerable portion of the negroes, 
born under those conditions, should be on the ragged edge of 
manners, morality and thrift. If Mr. Lee’s investigations prove 
anything, itis that the negroes cannot be helped by colonizing 
them in Northern cities, but, on the contrary, that their pro- 
gress and improvement must be sought by the interjection of 
Northern enterprise and Northern economic methods of indus- 
try into the Southern States. By this means take to the negro, 
and for that matter, the poor whites, the influences and incen- 
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tives of order, discipline, thrift and energy in his own environ- 
ment. 

It is true of the negro as it is of all large bodies of poor and 
ignorant people, that they can be improved far easier and with 
less misfits by taking civilization to them through their methods 
of industry and life than by any attempt to take them to a new 
civilization, where they will be sure to be ostracised and segre- 
gated into a local colony, with the effect of stereotyping their 
inferiority, making the chasm wider between them and the 
white population, instead of in any way assimilating them. 

The most objectionable feature of Mr. Lee’s article, how- 
ever, is its unfair interpretation of his own facts. He speaks of 
the negroes’ social immoralities as if they were peculiar to 
race and charges the illigitimacy, shown by the large per cent. 
of mulattoes, exclusively to colored women. It is a well-known 
fact that this class of negro immoralities are largely traceable 
to the greater immoralities of the whites who have had the 
right to coerce them; and if we are to suppose the white peo- 
ple to be superior, their immorality is much the viler of the two. 
To thus attribute all the sins jointly committed with the whites, 
solely to the blacks, whose social opportunities have been the 
smallest and against whom race prejudice is the greatest, seems 
to be the essence of unfairness, and tends to deprive Mr. Lee’s 
article of the spirit of the true investigator, and will prevent his 
work from having the influence it might otherwise possess.— 
[Epiror]. 
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Editorial Crucible. 


THE PROMPTNESS with which Congress passed the new 
tariff bill is highly creditable, and shows what efficient leader- 
ship can do in legislation. While it is a hastily drawn emer- 
gency measure, it accomplishes its purpose of furnishing rev- 
enue consistently with the policy of protection; and clearly 
shows that the hand of statesmanship is at the helm in the 
House. 





THE ADAGE that there is no ill without some good, appears 
to be true even in Mr. Cleveland’s last blunder. He has been 
the idol of the American tories and their ‘‘ consecrated” leader 
in the war upon American industries and prosperity. In serv- 
ing them, he has lost the confidence of the people, and in his 
last great plunge to regain publicconfidence by playing patriot- 
ism, he has set his ‘* sacred ” heel upon the necks of the tories 
and made the mugwumps his enemies. For this, the nation 
should ever be thankful. The alienation of the tories may 
atone for many shortcomings, and may still enable the people 
to remember him, if only for the enemies he has made. 





THE AMENDMENT of the Dingley bond bill, insuring that 
the greenbacks shall not be retired, clearly shows that the 
country has little to expect from this Congress in the direction 
of efficient financial legislation. This clinging to the green- 
back in the face of recent experience shows that the Repub- 
lican party is still in need of an educational campaign. 
Government fiduciary money is the implement of war and rev- 
olution. Bank currency with prompt coin redemption is the 
instrument of commerce, peace and prosperity. The green- 
back served an excellent purpose during the Civil War, but it 
has long since outlived its usefulness, and has become an instru- 
ment of injury tothe nation. Failures to recognize the differ- 
ence between instruments of war and instruments of commerce, 
to say the least, show defective statesmanship. 





The Fournal of Commerce of December 26, had an extended 
editorial tending to show that there is a big real estate deal be- 
hind the Venezuelan curtain. A certain company, mainly com- 
posed of citizens of the United States, known as the ‘‘Manoa 
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Company,” in 1883 received from the Government of Venezuela 
a land grant of about 15,000,000 acres which lies in the dis. 
puted territory. 7he Journal of Commerce also plainly intimates 
that the head of this company is in somewhat confidential com- 
munication with the State department. It further intimates 
that the president of this land company has indirectly been 
asked by President Cleveland to accompany the boundary com- 
missioners in their excursion to Venezuela and British Guiana. 
It is to be hoped none of this is true. Everybody would rather 
know that the Venezuelan message was inspired by a third 
term ambition than to be convinced that it even had a remote 
relation to a South American land speculation, 


At ITS RECENT congress in New York City, the American 
Federation of Labor did itself great credit in re-electing Mr. 
Samuel Gompers as president. Mr. Gompers has served in that 
capacity from the organization of the Federation until last year. 
The opposition which had been created against him was mainly 
of a socialistic character. Mr. Gompers had always stood for 
the idea that trade unions are economic organizations, whose 
specific object was to struggle for the improvement of wage- 
earning conditions, and not for the abolition of the wages sys- 
tem and a visionary millenium. 

In resisting the inroads of socialism upon the Federation, 
Mr. Gompers incurred the enmity of the socialists, who accom- 
plished his defeat in 1894. However, this did not change Mr. 
Gompers’ attitude on the question; and when the same subject 
presented itself at the recent congress, to his courage and credit 
be it said, Mr. Gompers spoke definitely and vigorously against 
permitting socialism to get possession of the organization. 
What is more significant, his specch upon this point was made 
immediately before the vote was taken which resuited in his 
election. 

In the election of Mr. Gompers as president for 1896, there- 
fore, the Federation of Labor showed that it is not a social- 
istic organization. It shows that the trade union movement in 
this country as distinguished from the socialist movement and 
the Knights of Labor is a strictly industrial movement, prop- 
erly in line with the economic and commercial development of 
modern industrial institutions. In short, that it is the only 
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labor organization whose objects and character are really con- 
sistent with the spirit and growth of democratic institutions. 





Ir HAS LONG been a complaint among workingmen that 
they get no advantage from protection. The secret of this 
somewhat growing impression is to be found in the indifferent 
or antagonistic attitude of protectionists towards labor interests. 

We have a recent illustration of this in a monograph just 
published by S. N. D. North, secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers. The object of this monograph 
is to show that factory legislation is a mistake; that it is uncon- 
stitutional, essentially paternal and contrary to public policy. 
Mr. North says (page 69): 

** Reduced hours of labor in isolated states do not appre- 
ciably affect the volume of production in the country at large. 
They simply operate to reduce the wages of workmen in the 
states thus handicapped. But the uniform application of a na- 
tional labor law, be it a ten, nine or eight-hour law, would 
reduce by one-tenth, one-ninth or one-eighth the productive 
power of labor and machinery, and thus would materially affect 
the volume of production.” 

This is almost an exact repetition of the arguments presented 
before the English Parliament fifty years ago by the English 
free traders, and repeated twenty years ago in Massachusetts 
by Edward Atkinson and others, and is wholly erroneous. 

The statement that ‘‘ reduced hours of labor in isolated 
states simply operate to reduce the wages in the states thus 
handicapped,” is contrary to the experience of Massachusetts, 
as demonstrated by a special investigation of her own labor 
bureau (see report 1881, pages 323 to 475). And the further 
assumption that ‘‘the uniform application of a national labor 
law, be it ten, nine or eight hours, would reduce by one-eighth 
the productive power of labor and machinery,” is also 
contradicted by experience. England made the ten-hour law 
uniform, and the result was just the opposite of that indicated 
by Mr. North; it did not diminish the product but increased it. 
Workingmen know these facts through experience, and when 
they find intellectual protectionists ignoring them and resort- 
ing to /atssezs faire reasoning for the purpose of opposing what 
experience had demonstrated to be the most economic and 
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wholesome kind of legislation, it is little wonder that they be- 
come skeptical of the industrial friendship of protectionists. 





AT A RECENT conference held in Washington to consider 
the Lubin proposition for an export duty on agricultural 
staples, the advocates of the proposition substantially rested 
their case on the assumption (1) that agricultural prices in this 
country are determined by competition with the cheap labor of 
the world in the free trade market, and (2) that the price of 
manufactured articles at home is increased by the full amount 
of the duty on imports, all of which has to be paid by the 
farmers. 

Could anything more conclusively demonstrate the necessity 
for an educational campaign on the economics of protection and 
industrial legislation? The daily market reports show that 
there is no such thing as a general world price for agricultural 
products, except at the point or in the particular market where 
the world products meet. It is true that there is a general 
price for the same products inthe same market, from whereso- 
ever they may come, but it is not true that the prices of products 
are the same in a foreign market as in the country where they 
are produced. Nor is it true that this so-called free-trade price 
is lower or as low as the home price. The price is always 
higher in the foreign market than in the home; in the case of 
wheat it is from 15 to zo cents a bushel higher. It is solely 
because the foreign price is as high or higher than the home 
price that the producers of any wares export. Thus, domestic 
producers get for things exported the home price plus the 
cost of transportation. 

The second proposition that the duty on imported wares is 
added tothe price of both imported and domestic products, is 
so obviously contrary to the facts, that it is not entitled to 
serious consideration. One thing is manifestly true, however, 
regarding these bounty advocates; they are intensely in earnest; 
they mean all they say, and they honestly advocate it in the 
name of protection. This movement is one of the penalties 
for having treated protection too much as a political instrument 
and too little an an economic principle. 
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Economics in the Magazines. 


Coin AND PapeR Money. Napoleon Bonaparte. By John 

Davis, in Zhe Arena for December. 

Mr. Davis cites Napoleon’s correspondence, orders and those 
of his generals to show that he fought all his wars on the specie 
basis, stealing his coin from the countries he conquered, until 
his final campaign against Russia, which he attempted to carry 
on on forged paper rubles of the Russian pattern. When he 
could no longer collectcoin out of the nations he plundered, his 
armies collapsed for want of an elastic system of paper money 
like the English. England, on the other hand, carried on twenty 
years of war on the suspended (but nearly par) paper notes of 
the Bank of England and guaranteed the paper money of Russia 
and Prussia. It was therefore, Mr. Davis holds, a contest be- 
tween the coin of Europe, seized by force by Napoleon, and the 
paper money of England, managed with ability by Pitt and all 
ultimately redeemed. 


Forricn INTERVENTION. M. W. Hazeltine’s article on Vene- 
zuela, under Work of the Next Congress, in North American 
Review for December. 

Mr. Hazeltine holds that in order that the occupation by 
Dutch settlers of territory between the Orinoco and the Esse- 
quibo should give rise to title by prescription first in Holland, 
and later in England, it is necessary that Spain, or her success- 
or, Venezuela, should have waived her claim. Not atall. Mr. 
Hazeltine’s error is clear, sharp and well defined. The advan- 
tage obtained by discovery is a mere right to occupy. If the 
discovering country never occupies, and suffers another country 
to continuously occupy, as the Dutch, more or less, con- 
tinuously occupied from Barima point on the Orinoco to the 
Essequibo rivers, no other waiver from Spain or Venezuela is 
necessary than the actual sufferance of this actual occupation 
from 1598 to 1895 without any successful or permanent dislodg- 
ing of them from occupancy and without any concurrent or 
counter-occupancy of theirown. This is what occurred in Brit- 
ish Guiana. The Dutch occupied the disputed territory and the 
Spanish rested on their assumption that the right to occupy, ob- 
tained by discovery, is itself a title which renders occupancy by 
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others wrongful. In this respect the Venezuelan case bears no 
resemblance to our Northwestern boundary claim to the line of 
54° 40° north. In the latter case there was a joint occupancy 
by citizens of both nations on both sides of the line, under a 
pre-arranged stipulation, that occupant rights should be re- 
spected, but should be subject to the ultimate decision on the 
question of national jurisdiction. If the Venezuelan boundary 
question should be submitted to the votes of the people actually 
residing within the disputed territory, every Venezuelan well 
knows that there would be about 40, 000 votes cast for British juris- 
diction and probably a vote not to exceed a dozen for Venezuclan 
supremacy. Within the Schomburgk line, to which Lord Salis- 
bury declines to arbitrate, it is not to be expected that any 
votes whatever would be cast for Venezuela. Mr. Hazeltine 
seems also to err in declaring that no American imagines the 
Monroe Doctrine to be any part of international law. On the 
contrary, it is of no value except as it is an application of well 
defined and universally admitted principles of international law 
to the state of facts existing in 1823 on the American continent. 

Vattel and every other writer had laid down as a clear doc- 
trine of international law that only lands occupied by savage 
tribes are open to discovery and settlement, and that vacant 
lands within a country having well defined boundaries, which 
are asserted and defended bya recognized state or government, 
are not open to discovery or settlement in a manner to give the 
settlers the power to carry their nationality and flag with them. 
They simply become subjects of the government upon whose 
unoccupied lands they settle. 

It had also been a settled principle of international law 
that ‘insurrectionary States which succeeded in maintaining 
their independence of the mother State, until all armed at- 
tempts of the mother State to subdue them had ceased, and un- 
til many or most other countries had recognized their independ- 
ence and opened diplomatic relations with them as independent 
nations, and made treaties with them, are no longer the right- 
ful subjects of foreign plots or alliances for the overthrow of 
their forms of government, and where the form of government 
is republican, any other republic may take upon itself to see 
that they are not overthrown by foreign force. Of course it 
would go without saying that where the form of government 
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was monarchical every other monarchy could defend it, as Rus- 
sia defended Austria in 1848. So much of the Monroe Doctrine 
had been international law for centuries, and European govern- 
ments have applied it in behalf of monarchical systems of gov- 
ernment as often as republics have ever sought to apply it in 
favor of democracies. All that Monroe did was to declare that 
as the republics to the south were situated in 1823, both these 
doctrines of law applied to all the South American republics, 
and that the United States would regard any attempt to deprive 
any of these Republics of the full benefit of these principles of 
law as an act of hostility to itself—7z.e., Monroe affirmed that 
their lands, though unoccupied, were no longer open to discov- 
ery and colonization so as to transfer the sovereignty in them, 
and that their political institutions were no longer open to rec- 
tification by European powers. It is like saying that a young 
man is of age; the statement is indeed the assertion that he 
has lived twenty-one years, and so far it states a fact, but this 
fact depends for its significance upon a whole mass of law de- 
fining the distinction between the legal rights of infants and of 
adults. Only as it implies all this body of legal doctrine has 
it any importance whatever. Americans give away too much 
of the merit of the Monroe Doctrine, therefore when they 
falsely concede that it is not anchored deep in the principles of 
international law, as deeply, to say the least, as the doctrines of 
the integrity of sovereign states, of the balance of power, or 
the rights of neutrality. 


GREENBACKS AND SILVER. Conditions for American Commer - 
ctal and Financtal Supremacy. By P. Leroy Beaulieu, in 
The Forum for December. 

Tue professor holds that a government fiat currency cannot, 
like a bank currency, be made redeemable by the exchanges of 
which it is the medium, and that it is, therefore, radically un- 
sound in theory, a doctrine wherein he agrees fully with Tue 
Soctat Economist. To issue such a currency divorces the 
banks permanently from the duty of redeeming in coin, and, 
hence, devolves on the government the necessity of furnishing 
the gold for discharging an adverse balance of trade at the samc 
time that it so dilutes the government revenues with paper 
that it can get no gold except by borrowing. In order to retire 
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the greenbacks Professor Beaulieu holds that we must either 
‘*create a public bank, on the model of the Bank of England 
and the Bank of France, or resort to a syndicate of banks com- 
plying with certain conditions.” 

Professor Beaulieu holds that European capital will only 
be forthcoming on American securities for the exploitation of 
our abundant resources when we discard bimetallism and adopt 
the single gold standard. The truth of this proposition depends 
upon the relative abundance and cheapness at which the two 
metals shall be produced during the comingdecade. He quotes 
an ‘‘able English banker”’ as of the opinion that the Transvaal 
alone would produce in 20 years $5,000,000,000 of gold, or say 
one-sixth as much as the whole estimated stock extant. A pro- 
duction of this quantity would greatly lower the cost of produc- 
tion per ounce, and if we suppose it so lowered that only five 
ounces of silver should be produced to one of gold, instead of 
twenty-eight to one, as now, the conditions of production would 
reverse the relative dearness of the two metals as compared 
with their normal ratio. 


Monroe Doctrine. By A. C. Cassatt, in Zhe Forum for De- 
cember, 

The writer argues that the Monroe Doctrine was simply a 
declaration that all the lands comprising the two American Con- 
tinents must now be regarded as the property of the respective 
American nations within whose boundaries they lie, whether 
actually occupied by resident populations or not. This means 
that the acquisition of new titles to unoccupied portions of them 
are precluded by international law as completely as would be any 
acquisition of territorial sovereignty by settling on the waste 
dunes of Scotland or on the unoccupied marshes of the Romaa 
Campagna. Also that efforts of the Holy alliance of European 
powers to displace republican by monarchical institutions on 
this continent would be deemed hostile to the United States. 
He does not think it relates to a boundary question between a 
foreign power which then had territorial possessions here and 
the adjoining American republic, as in the case of British 
Guiana and Venezuela. 
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NicaraGua Canat. An Jnteroceanic Canal in the Light of 
Precedent. By Theodore S. Woolsey, in The Yale Review 
for November. 

Professor Woolsey argues that an interoceanic canal must of 
necessity give no exceptional commercial advantage to the 
ships or cargoes of either the nation whose citizens build it or 
the nation through whose territory it is built, and that during 
war it must give no privileges to either belligerent which are 
not accorded to every other, and that its neutrality, to be effi- 
cient, must be guaranteed by a treaty compact between all the 
leading powers, and cannot be efficiently guaranteed by one 
power. The precedents by which these doctrines are illus- 
trated are drawn chiefly from the cases of Suez and Panama, 
and the Clayton Bulwer treaty; and the inference to which they 
point seems to be the supposed need of ampler treaty provisions 
in the case of the Nicarauga Canal, if it is to be either impartial 
in its commerciai influence, neutral during war, or the proper 
subject of international guaranty of protection. At present it 
is supposed to be proceeding under a concession to American 
citizens from the Government of Nicaragua without certain or 
all the adjuncts which Professor Woolsey deems essential. 


Power To Lecistate. Thomas Brackett Reed and the Fifty- 
first Congress. By Theodore Roosevelt, in The Forum for 
December. 

Incidentally complimenting Mr. Reed’s personal powers, 
Mr. Roosevelt shows that prior to the adoption of Reed's rules 
representative government stood paralyzed by the perfection to 
which the power of minorities to obstruct had been developed. 
Dilatory motions and constructive absence were the two minor- 
ity fictions which had been nursed as deienses of legislative lib- 
erty, until the liberty of the majority to legislate was itself at the 
mercy of a minority willing to occupy time by dilatory motions 
and to demand to be considered as constructively absent for the 
purposes of a quorum, when they were, in fact, present for the 
purposes of debate and obstruction. 

Mr. Reed effected a restoration of parliamentary govern- 
ment to first principles, which Mr. Roosevelt regards a higher 
service to mankind than the passage of any particular law, since 
in effect it amounts to an important rectification of the very 
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machinery by which laws are passed, thus supplying popular 
government with an efficient mechanism in place of one that 
had broken down. 


Sociatistic Controt or Corporate Weattu. Should the 
Government Own the Telegraph? By Prof. Richard T. 
Ely, in Zhe Arena for December. 


Professor Ely holds that the duty of the government to own 
the telegraphs is axiomatic—too plain for proof. He deigns, 
however, to say that because the post-office was put in charge 
of the:government by the founders of the republic, the best 
thought of men like them would do the same to-day with the 
telegraph if it could now be brought to bear. There is a dif- 
ference in the fact that the post-office does not perform the 
work of transmitting its messages itself, but only sorts the 
letters and makes contracts with private parties and corpora- 
tions to have them carried in assorted packages. The post- 
office therefore is not the capitalistic owner of any of the trans- 
portation appliances which its various contracts call into action, 
but only of the make-up and the massing into favorable packages 
of the materials to be transported—a service which involves no 
investment of capital whatever, except in a score or so of the 
larger cities, and there only in a building for accommodating 
the clerical force which is to sort the letters. 

The government therefore owns none of the capital and 
employs none of the labor involved in the service for which it 
charges postage, but it contracts with railways, steamers and 
owners of stage lines and horses, and also with city express 
companies and foot carriers, to have the whole service per- 
formed at stipulated rates per mile, per ton, per letter or per 
year, as the case may require. The actual performance of the 
service requires a capital in railways alone of $10,000,000,000, 
and in steamers, ships, express companies, horses and stock, of 
probably another billion. 

In the case of telegraph companies, however, what Mr. Ely 
means by the government controlling the telegraph is not that 
it should take charge merely of the clerical work connected with 
sorting the messages for transmission over the privately owned 
lines of the telegraph companies, but that it should itself become 
the sole capitalistic owner of an enterprise whose capital value 
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is now about one hundred millions of dollars. It is first to raise 
this sum by taxation and pay for the telegraph lines, and then 
it is to raise by further taxation whatever deficit of revenue to 
meet expenses will subsequently arise. To assume without ar- 
gument that a capitalistic speculation of this kind is on all fours 
with what it has done in the case of the post-office when, 
in fact, the two transactions sustain no more resemblance to 
each other than finance and duck-hunting, is one of those lively 
vaults of the fancy which passes in the order of minds of which 
Professor Ely is a type for axiomatic truth. Such discrimina- 
tors never find out the difference between sober sense and the 
wildest nonsense. 


Sociatist Licutine or Cities. Zhe People’s Lamps. By Prof. 

Frank Parsons, in 7he Arena for December. 

Municipal control of electric lighting may succeed well or 
ill, in its economy in the way of safety to human life, reduction 
of cost to the consumers of light, or purity or the reverse, in 
municipal politics. The conflict of statement on these lines isa 
little puzzling to those who cannot afford to make a specialty of 
universal knowledge; and we confess we are among that num- 
ber. One feature, however, isclear. The classof complaining 
rhetoricians, who always see a forward social movement in every 
change which seems to contain a promise of transferring power 
from capital over to votes, are greatly interestedin it. What will 
become of rents, profits, interest, trade, commerce or agriculture 
when the power to adjust them is taken out of the hands of men 
who have paid for land or other capital by years of effort in pro- 
duction, and transferred to the class of men who only know 
how to manage primaries and stack votes in blocks, as a banker 
stacks his paper money for lending, might seem to slow minds 
to be problematical. So what will become of all industries 
when the capital that runs them is owned by society at large, 
and the only wealth or means of managing them consists in voting 
power, might ‘‘ give us pause.” But the demagogue socialist 
whose only capital is the willingness to do the steering for society 
with out paying any penalty for steering unwisely, knows that 
in so far as the power of capital is sent to the rear and the art of 
demagogy is brought to the front, he can lose nothing and may 
possibly gain, if not positively, at least relatively. 
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Book Reviews. 


Stav anpd Mostem. By J. Milliken Napier Brodhead. 

Aiken Publishing Co., Aiken, S. C. 

This is a thoroughly interesting though sketchy outline of 
the case between Russia and Turkey. It regards the Crimean 
war and the Berlin Conference as vast blunders on the part of 
England, of which the Bulgarian massacres of a few years ago 
and the present massacres in Armenia are the natural fruit. 
Had England let Russia alone, the Turks would have been 
driven back to the east of the Caspian and the Caucasus, Ar- 
menia would have been a Christian power of some strength and 
promise, and a revived Greek, Armenian and Slavic Christian 
empire would have had its capital at Constantinople, which 
would have had enough to do in enjoying its own heritage 
without undertaking the further conquest of India or China. 
The author holds very positively that Russian influence in the 
East is as progressive as Asiatic populations will bear, while 
English influence is retrogressive and reactionary in sustaining 
in power a Turkish government which is the worst on earth. 

The book is interesting, also, as emanating from a Southern 
author, and being printed by a Southern house. Southern 
works on general topics are still rare enough to excite a curious 
attention, not unlike that which would be felt for a watch fac- 
tory in Wyoming or a gold mine in New Jersey. It is to be 
hoped that the rarity of Southern literary efforts will wane. 
Nothing would conduce so rapidly to this end as the frequent 
appearance from Southern presses of works on Southern indus- 
trial and economic conditions. 


A History or tHE Unitep States ror Scuoois. By John 

Fiske. Houghten, Mifflin & Co. 

This is probably as concise, pleasing, picturesque and at- 
tractive a school history as could be desired. We have not had 
time to examine as to its accuracy, but we note certain slips in 
matters of fact as follows: On page 456 it speaks of the McKin- 
ley tariff as ‘‘abolishing the duties on tea, coffee, sugar, mo- 
lasses and hides.” This is three-fourths error. The duties on 
tea had been abolished before 1882 (see Senate’s tariff compila- 
tion for 1884, page 285); the same is true of those on coffee (id., 
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page 239); the duty on hides was abolished in 1872, in the gen- 
eral scaling of the whole tariff by 10 per cent. Only the duties 
on crude sugar were removed by the McKinley act. Also on 
page 460, Mr. Fiske recites the depreciation of silver, and then 
says: ‘‘A financial depression attributed chiefly to the above 
causes began early in 1893.” This is an error as to date. The 
financial depression set in on November 9g, 1892, instantly upon 
the result of the election being known. On that day a Baltimore 
buyer cancelled a $50,000 order for Ohio wool, and on the same 
day King, Gilbert & Co., of Middleport, O., received among 
others, a cancelment of an order for 1,000,000 pounds of steel, 
and ordered a general reduction of wages. During the election 
week, Herman Aukam & Co., of South River, N. J., manufac- 
turers of handkerchiefs, announced a shut-down on December 
rst. The Phoenix Iron Works, Reading, Pa., reduced their 
force in several mills, and on the 12th November, E. D. Jones, 
Sons & Co., of Pittsfield, Mass., received a cancelment of an 
order for a $400,000 paper mill in western New York. C. W. 
Howard stopped erecting a paper mill of $80,000 at Neenah, Wis. 
The Illinois Iron & Bolt Mill, near Elgin, desisted from the 
further erection of additions designed to double their output. 
On November 22d, only two weeks after the election, the 
Illinois Steel Company’s 3,500 hands found itself without orders 
and announced a shut-down from December 15th, and on No- 
vember 30th, the Enterprise Company of Joilet and the Stone 
City Bank failed. 

Governor Oates, of Alabama, though a Democrat, a free- 
trader and a friend of Grover Cleveland, in the North American 
Review "for November, states frankly when the panic began. 
He says: ‘‘ The financial panic, which began in the latter part 
of 1892 and continued through the greater part of the two suc- 
ceeding years, suspended three-fourths of the great industries 
of the State, especially in the mineral section, etc.” 

We think, also, that in ascribing ‘the [name ‘‘ America” to 
Vespucius some attention is due to the recent proofs advanced 
by Spanish and South American scholars of fair pretensions, 
showing that ‘‘ Amaraca” was the original native name of the 
whole region from Nicaragua to Brazil, and still adheres in a 
dozen of the local names like Maricaibo (the gulf), Moruco (the 
river), Amarica (a town), and the like. This was the region 
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which Vespucius visited, and by which he might have been 
named afterward, as all explorers are dubbed with a new name 
for the countries they explore. ‘‘ Chinese” Gordon, ‘‘ Buffalo” 
Bill, and a score or so of ‘‘ Australian” Jims, ‘‘ Turkey”’ 
Toms and “‘ Italian” Joes, illustrate this tendency. Whether 
Vespucius brought his name of ‘‘ Emerigon” to America or 
not, the proof is conclusive that he found a continent which 
already bore the name ‘‘ Ameraca,” for all that portion lying 
between the Amazon and Nicaragua. Hence the transfer of 
the name to the man is probable, while the transfer of the 
Christian (not the sir) name of Vespucius to the country was 
simply impossible in the nature of language. If any intent 
existed to name the continent after Vespucius, it would have 
been called Vespucia after his sirname. On the other hand, if 
he found a continent already bearing the name ‘‘ Amaraca” or 
‘‘Emerigon,” nothing would be more natural than that he should 
take on a cognomen borrowed from the country he had dis- 
covered. This was even more formally done in the case of 
Columbus, by creating him Duke of Veragua, after another of 
the local names pertaining to the central American coast. Mr. 
Fiske does not deign to allude to the Spanish pooofs on this 
question. 


ANARCHY OR GOVERNMENT. By William Mackintire Salter. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York and Boston. 176 pp. 


This is a meaty little volume, both timely and compact. The 
book is the outcome of a series of lectures at the School of Ap- 
plied Ethics in Plymouth, Mass., in 1894. 

The author starts out with a definition of the word anarchy, 
as he proposes to use it, viz.: A name for a state of society 
without government. As the antithesis of the latter, it does 
not necessarily designate a company of dissociated or disorderly 
individuals; for anarchy, he claims, is not inconsistent with as- 
sociation, but only with enforced association. It is synonym- 
ous with liberty, or a system of things where the individuals 
would be left free to do as they chose, all compulsion being 
eliminated, and the only bonds acknowledged and complied 
with being moral. With this exposition of the terms em- 
ployed, he then passes on to discuss which is better, anarchy or 
government. All reasoning as to the former must be purely 
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hypothetical, for there never has been and never will be, while 
human nature is what it is, a state of society wherein there 
would be a complete absence of government. We have no 
sympathy with those who conceive of an ideal society, in which 
strict anarchy would be the highest and most perfect grade of 
social existence. 


Tre Way Our. By Moses Samelson. New York, the Irving 

Company, 1895. 428 pages. 

This is a rather pretentious little volume, for it assumes to 
settle a good deal and seems to make light of the immemorial 
difficulties of the problem. The book has no table of contents 
nor index, and is obviously faulty in this regard. ‘‘The Way 
Out,” the author tells us, ‘tis to open up to the reasoning of 
thinking men a proposition which, without subverting existing 
conditions or possessions, will ameliorate the general conditions 
of all the people; grow the moral of the people up to the 
level that the general education and the growth of the sciences 
imperatively demand,” etc. 

Part I. is devoted to individual ethics, in which he attempts 
to prove that the ethics which educate society, so-called, are 
not in accord with the requirements of progressive humanity. 
In Part II., these agitations and difficulties which disturb civil- 
ization are shown to be the result of human selfishness and not 
of natural causes. 

In Part III., he solves the problem by disclosing how man 
and nature can be brought into harmony. Ethics he defines as 
the science of human duty, and as the rules that have governed 
it have been more often false than true, he proceeds to declare 
what are the right rules and to apply them; calmly he discusses 
the ethics of economy, of charity, of suffrage, of capital pun- 
ishment, of labor strikes, taxes, etc. 

‘*The Way Out,” seems clear enough to the author, but 
alas, whose nostrum seems sufficient for the complex ills of 
society—and this volume like many another essays what no one, 
not infallible, can undertake to the satisfaction of inquiring 
and burdened humanity. 

However, our author comes on to firm ground when stating 
the nature and scope of government, for social action and gov- 
ernment are, he says, practically convertible terms. Indi- 
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vidual liberty is not just now the great thing, though much is 
said about it by those who are seeking practically to nullify 
wholesome laws and to repel all restraint. The safety and pro- 
gress of society are paramount. No one has a valid title to any 
personal freedom which endangers the existence of society. 
Public needs must, according to our author, limit all individual 
rights; and he properly questions Mr. Spencer’s positions, which 
represent in our judgment a radically false and dangerous 
theory of individualism. ‘‘Taking the popular idea,” says this 
author, ‘‘that each man should be the architect of his own for- 
tunes, and that success or failure should depend on the intrinsic 
worth of each individual, we are conducted straightway to 
anarchy.” Here is the key to the philosophy of the book and 
its contention, ‘‘if we take the social standpoint, if there is any 
meaning in the concept of a society and any sense in looking 
at things from that point of view, then may a society interfere 
to protect the lives and property of its members; may, not be- 
cause a majority determines that it shall interfere, not on the 
basis of any hocus-pocus elections, or of an imaginary ‘social 
contract,’ but because in the nature of the case it must inter- 


fere, or have the right to interfere, else it ceases to be a society, 
a real whole, a true social body.” Hence, it follows that gov- 
ernment may be used for promoting the higher ends of life. 
The question of thus acting is always a practical, not a theoret- 
ical, one. The only thing to be determined is, can government 


act to advantage ? ‘‘The sound general tendencies,” says the 
author, ‘‘for modern societies is to assert themselves more and 
more in the industrial realm. Here, as elsewhere, I believe 
anarchy or liberty should more and more give way to govern- 
ment.” True and pertinent are the closing words of this little 
book, ‘‘ to work for the enlarging and deepening and spreading 
of the social consciousness in the minds of our American people, 
to increase the sense of our belonging to one another, to make 
us feel more and more that an injury to one is an injury to all, is 
one of the great ethical tasks of the day.” 





